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POLITICAL. 


THE SILVER PROBLEM. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from Papers in 
The North American Review, New York, September. 
I, 
A Worp To WaAGE-EARNERS. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

ADDRESS myself to the toiling masses of the people, the 

farmers, mechanics, tradesmen, and all who receive stated 

salaries or earn daily wages, and shall try to tell them, 

First: What has happened. Second: Why It happened, 
And, third: The Remedy. 

First, then, what has happened. The country has fallen from 
the apex of prosperity to the depths of industrial depression. 
Adversity has taken the place of prosperity; stagnation in 
business has succeeded activity; confidence has given place to 
distrust ; and, as is always the case when business is disturbed, 
the chief part of the loss or suffering is falling upon the work- 
ingman—upon the poor millions and not upon the rich few. 
Upon the millions of poor people alone will come deprivation, 
restricted comforts, poorer food and clothing; and upon many, 
absolute want. 

We now inquire why it has happened. 





Since 1878 the Gov- 
ernment has been trying, and trying in vain, to give a value to 
silver which it does not possess, It has gone exactly contrary 
to all the other leading Governments of the world. Our Gov- 
ernment alone (Mexico excepted) has persisted in buying mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of silver every month, and has issued 
notes for this silver which it has so far redeemed in gold. Every 
student of finance knew that if it continued to buy silver the 
time must come when it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to redeem all its notes in gold, because the country was 
losing its gold rapidly and adding every month to its notes. 
When a new Administration came into power last March, of 
course the financial world was more anxious than ever to 
know just what its policy was to be,and gold began to be 
taken from us more rapidly than ever. The gold stock of the 
Government fell lower and lower, and, at last, the hundred mil- 
lions of gold hitherto held in reserve was infringed upon, and 
a panic threatened. Strong as President Cleveland is upon 
“honest money for the people,” and highly as he is com- 
mended for his unfaltering position upon this vital question, 
still the shrewd financial men of the world doubted his ability 
to control his own party on the money question, and so dis- 
trust continued to spread and the entire business of the 
country, simply for this reason, and for no other, was shaken. 
The wholly unlooked-for act of Great Britain in closing the 
mints of India to the free coinage of silver intensified the 
panic. The civilized world has abandoned silver, and, seeing 


the United States still buying itand issuing every month notes 
transferable into gold, it knows that the Republic cannot long 
maintain the parity of its gold and silver currency, and, hence, 
it stands waiting for the final catastrophe, meanwhile refusing 
to invest in the United States, or to buy American bonds or 
shares. Until all doubt is removed as to the determination 
of the American people to maintain the currency upon the 
highest standard which other leading Nations have adopted, 
there can be no relief, either from home or foreign capital, 
and yet there is no reason in the world that the United States 
should not be as prosperous to-day as it was until recently, 
except one, Owing to the enormous and constantly increasing 
amount of depreciated silver in the Treasury, confidence has 
been shaken in the ability of the Government to pay its cur- 
rency in gold, as it has promised. 

You hear now and then that our trouble arises from scarcity 
of “money,” and that what we need is more money. If more 
“money,” meaning thereby more “currency,” would have pre- 
vented this panic, it could never have happened, because the 
Government has gone on month after month, for years, add- 
ing more money to the currency, When a man tells you that 
to issue more money would increase the prosperity of the 
people, it is as if he told you that the larger the game-bag you 
carry the more game you will certainly get; that the more 
food you eat, after your appetite is fully satisfied, the stronger 
you will become; that the more surplus flesh you can put on 
your bones the better it will be for you. He wants you to 
believe that if you put your wheat in bigger bins there would 
be more of it; that a gallon-measure can be made to hold 
more than a gallon. If the Government were to make $500,- 
000,000 more money to-day, it would lie useless either in the 
Treasury or in the banks, because it would not be needed for 
the only purpose for which money is needed, namely, to effect 
exchange of articles. The national system cannot absorb 
more money than it can use, any more than your system can 
absorb more than a certain amount of food. 

We return to the sole cause of the panic, which is that peo- 
ple cannot see how 850,000,000 of notes can be paid with less 
than 100,000,000 of gold, especially when the notes are rapidly 
increasing and the gold rapidly decreasing ; and they begin to 
doubt not only the ability, but the sincere desire of the United 
States to pay all its notes in gold, as promised. The answer 
to why it happened is, therefore, Confidence in our money has 
gone—confidence upon which all business rests. 

Knowing the cause of the disease, we seek for what we have 
to seek—the restoration of confidence. All that needs to be 
done is to stop further purchases of silver. But to restore 
confidence thoroughly, this should be done in obedience to the 
overwhelming public sentiment. The Nation should give 
forth no uncertain sound ; it must stand as free from suspicion 
of a desire to debase the currency, and as resolute to prevent 
its debasement as the Governments of Great Britain and Ger- 
many stand. This done, the rapidity with which the country 
will return to prosperity will surprise even those who best 
know its unbounded resources. 


Il. 
THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
THE RIGHT HON, SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART., M.P, 
HE recent action of the Indian Government and the proba- 
bility of an alteration in the Currency Laws in the 
United States have again called attention to the present 
position of silver. 
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In considering the problem presented by the American Cur- 
rency the first question is as to the likelihood of the introduc- 
tion of general bimetallism. The United States Government 
has always, I think, attached too much importance to our 
action in the matter. The entrance of Great Britain into 
such a league would increase the demand for gold more than 
that for silver, because while 38,000,000 of people in these 
islands would adopt partially a silver standard, 250,000,000 in 
India, who have now a silver standard, would adopt partially 
a gold one. For my own part, 1 must say that I see little 
probability of bimetallism being adopted by this country. 
Our currency is well adapted to our wants, I believe it to be 
utterly impossible to maintain a fixed ratio between two great 
articles such as gold and silver. 

I quite concur with bimetallists in wishing silver to continue 
in use both as coin and as a standard of value. It would be a 
misfortune if India and China were to adopt a gold standard. 
But when they speak as if silver had been excluded from its 
monetary privileges, they forget that the majority of mankind 
still use silver as the standard of value. Weare monometallists, 
not as wishing the whole world to adopt gold, but as wishing 
each country to have a uniform standard. 

For my part, I deny that the plan proposed can reasonably 
be called bimetallism. It is monometallism with an option to 
the debtor. I always wonder that bimetallists have not pro- 
posed to make the legal tender in the last resort half gold and 
half silver. That would be a real bimetallism; but what they 
propose is that one party to a contract should have the option 
of paying either in gold or silver. That surely is not fair. Of 
course, they would refuse, and rightly refuse, to give the cred- 
itor any such unfair advantage. But, then, how can they rea- 
sonably claim it for the debtor. 

In regard to the currency system of the United States, much 
surprise has been expressed that the silver certificates continue 
to circulate at par value, notwithstanding that the silver 
against which they are issued is worth only about 70 per 
cent, It must be remembered that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has announced the determination to pay them in gold, 
irrespective of any fall in the value of silver. It is possible 
that if circumstances, say, for instance, the repeal of the 
McKinley tariff, led to an improvement in the commerce of the 
United States, the issue of certificates might continue some 
time longer without evil effects. There are, however, indica- 
tions that the limit has been reached. Moreover, the deple- 
tion of the stock of gold in the Treasury is even more signifi- 
cant. 

The remedy is simple, and I] see no reason for the gloomy 
forebodings which have beer expressed. Good stocks have 
been unduly depressed. The Stock Exchange runs too much 
to extremes. When things are prosperous, people seem to 
think that the good times will last forever ; and when depres- 
sion comes, that good times will never return. 





THE RUSSO-GERMAN TARIFF-WAR. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicgst from Papers in 
Die Nation, Berlin, August. 

I. 

A GERMAN VIEW. 


ALEXANDER MEYER. 


HE memorandum in which the German Chancellor of the 
Empire announced the rupture of negotiations with 
Russia, and the consequent inauguration of a tariff-war, has 
been followed bya Russian memorandum on the same subject. 
There is not,and could not be, any contradiction of fact 
between the two State papers, for both deal with the same 
material. The difference between the two documents lies 
essentially in the fact that each Government finds conclusive 
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justification for its own action, and openly or by implication 
denounces the action of the other as unjustifiable. On each 
side it is an appeal to public sentiment to declare the other in 
the wrong, that is, morally. With sovereign States, as with 
individuals, each side is legally justified in insisting on such 
conditions as it may deem equitable. 

No one who reads the Russian memorandum can doubt for 
a moment that,on the part of Russia, there was a sincere 
desire to come to an understanding. She believed that the 
proposals which she made would have influenced the German 
Government to make the required concessions. That there 
was an equally earnest desire on the part of Germany to reach 
an understanding goes without saying. The idea that either 
party entered on the discussion with the design of temporizing 
cannot be entertained for a moment. 

The cause of the rupture of negotiations lies simply in the 
fact that each side was deceived as to the concessions the 
other would make. Each side implies that it was led to look 
for more favorable terms than the other side finally agreed to 
concede. Prince Bismarck once said that all negotiations for 
a pending commercial treaty may be characterized by the 
question: Quitrompe-t-on ici? and in this case the ques- 
tion may be answered by the statement that each cheated 
himself. 

I must admit that on the part of the German Government 
it is very difficult to account for this self-deception. There 
is no ground whatever for the assumption that the Russian 
Government at any timie showed a disposition to entertain 
proposals such as the German Government has formulated. 
The commercial policy of the Russian Government for cen- 
turies past is well understood. We may condemn, but we can- 
not plead ignorance of it. It has been one of ever-increasing 
duties and a strong indisposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to bind itself by treaties which might in any way impede 
its freedom of action. 

From this traditional policy, Russia has now broken loose. 
The evidence is afforded by her commercial treaty with France. 
She is prepared to negotiate treaties on the principles of equal 
rights. She will not consent to any considerable reduction of 
import-duty ; but she is ready to pledge herself to fixed rates. 
In our case the Russian proposals fell short of the Chancellor’s 
demands. From the Free-Trader’s point of view they were 
certainly not adequate, but in comparison with Russia’s atti- 
tude only ten years ago, they were certainly not inconsiderable. 
Indeed, it is a question whether her proposals should not have 
been accepted in the hope of better times. 

That Russia would make further concessions is most desi- 
rable, but she has given no ground to expect these. When 
Prussia, in the seventh decade of the century, concluded a 
whole series of commercial treaties, Delbriick never even 
opened negotiations with Russia, for he foresaw clearly that 
no satisfactory results were to be hoped for; and in the pres- 
ent case it would have been better that negotiations had 
never been entered on than that they should have fallen 
through. 

And now, the advantages which could not be secured by 
treaty, are to be gained by a tariff-war; and on this point 
extravagant illusions are indulged in. Even our Free-Trade 
organs advocate the prosecution of the tariff-war with vigor 
“that the Russians may be brought to their senses as soon as 
possible,” as if Russia were a country in which public opinion 
exercised a powerful influence on the Government. 

In respect of such ill-grounded anticipations it may be said 
very decisively that a tariff-war will never lead to the desired 
goal. Between a war with weapons and a tariff-war there is 
no true analogy. In a tariff-war there is no victor—only two 
victims, and neither can look for relief to the utter prostration 
of the other. Injured honor prevents any attempt at recon- 
ciliation, however grievous the losses. Indeed, it may safely 
be said that the longer a tariff-war is engaged in, the smaller 
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the chances of aYsensible {reconciliation of the opposing 
parties. 

For the Agrarian Party, the failure of negotiations is a poli- 
tical triumph, They asserted that, if negotiations were suc- 
cessful,; they would repudiate them. They could not have 
redeemed this promise, for a treaty by which Russia would 
have been included among the most favored nations would 
have been um fazt accompl?é of such serious moment that no 
party could have opposed it. They realized this, and sought to 
impede the progress of negotiations, and they have succeeded. 
That they will long enjoy their triumph is very doubtful. 
When, two years ago, in consequence of the prevailing high 
prices, there was a stormy assault upon the import-duties, it 
was allayed only by a reference tothe pending negotiations. 
No such means of stilling the clamor will be available on any 
future similar occasion, 


II. 
A™ RUSSIAN VIEW. 
THEODOR BUCK. 


HE commerce between the two neighboring Nations, 

Russia and Germany, is almost at a standstill,and in lieu 

of a commercial treaty which would have been of mutual 

advantage to both parties, we are confronted with an unfortu- 

nate tariff-war, the only possible good result of which can be 

that it will quickly bring both Nations to a realization of the 
failure of their present commercial policy. 

In intelligent Russian circles there is no delusion as to the 
consequences of this unfortunate state ofaffairs. It is realized 
that it strikes a fatal blow at the export trade in rye; and the 
anxiety with which, any impediment to the free movement of 
this staple product is regarded here is sufficiently well known, 
The one cause that called the tariff-war into existence was that 
Germany imposed differential duties on this chief item of our 
export-trade. If the prospect is for the moment entertained 
by the Russian people cheerfully, this is: firstly, because the 
consequences have not yet made themselves felt; and, 
secondly, because of the unhappy political antagonism between 
the two races, which, fostered by a Chauvinistic press, renders 
them oblivious to their own wounds in the satisfaction with 
which they regard the wounds of their opponents. Moreover, 
all parties in Russia entertain the most thorough conviction 
that the blame for the tariff-war rests entirely with Germany. 
The following is the view of the subject as expounded by 
patriotic Russians: Russia placed all countries onjthe same 
trade-footing, her import-duties were high, butjthere was no 
discrimination. This was also, formerly, the case in Germany. 
The inauguration of the Austro-German commercial treaty 
placed Russia at a disadvantage. Thenceforth, her grain paid 
higher duty in German ports than, for example, Hungarian 
grain. This naturally prejudiced the Russian export-trade of 
grain to Germany, which Russia sought to neutralize by treaty 
negotiations. These negotiations being protracted, while 
Russia’s grain export-trade continued at a disadvantage, she 
was compelled to make reprisals which consisted in the, impo- 
sition of a maximal tariff which was attended with the well- 
known unfortunate consequences. These reprisals are regarded 
as a measure of necessity provoked by ,Germany’s differential 
tariffagainst her. That Russia, in pursual of; her commercial 
treaty with France, followed precisely the same tariff-policy of 
differential duties is completely ignored.,,The Russians con- 
sole themselves with the happy consciousness that they have 
done all that was possible to reach a satisfactory understand- 
ing. The fault of failure is ascribed entirely to Germany and 
people try to convince themselves that Germany will be the 
sole sufferer. ; 

This pleasing delusion will not, however, bear investiga- 
However much the Press may exert itself toZdepict the 
injuries sustained by Germany, it cannot bej denied that the 
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position involves for Russia, also, unpleasant consequences 
which from day to day put themselves more strongly in 
evidence. There are those, too, who realize that even if the 
war involves greater injury to Germany than to Russia, she is 
wealthier,and better able to bear it. Seen from this point of 
view, people begin to realize that for Russia, too, the affair 
assumes a serious aspect. 

The classes which first feel the pinch of the tariff-war are 
naturally the land-owners and grain-exporters. Vast areas in 
Russia are devoted to the cultivation of rye for export, and 
many ports and trade-marts are engaged almost wholly in the 
traffic. On the other hand, Germany, if not the sole, was the 
chief, consumer of Russia’s large supplies. The imposition of 
a duty of 50 per cent. will be prohibitive, and other markets 
have yet to be found. The duty on barley and oats, too, 
although not so high as on rye, will seriously prejudice the 
export-trade in those cereals. And this, too, at a moment 
when Russia anticipates an exceptionally fruitful harvest, 
which, it was hoped, would heal the wounds of the late 
But what will the rich harvest benefit the land- 
owners, considering the low prices which the necessity of 
storing it will involve? The Government is bestirring itself to 
come to their aid. First, arrangements are making under 
which the State bank is to lend the corporate banks money at 
32 per cent., said money to be re-lent by the corporate banks, 
on the grain, at 5% to 6 per cent.; second, by extensive pur- 
chases for the public granaries. The influence of these 
measures has not yet made itself fully felt, but it is character- 
istic that the parties interested do not appear to find much 
comfort in them, especially in the last. What effect, indeed, 
can this have upon the price? Accumulated stocks mean 
deferred sales at low prices. 

Another class which experiences the strain of the tariff-war, 
is that which handles German manufactures and machines, 
Indeed, at first, the matter of the exclusion of German wares 
was considered as of no consequence to Russia; but it is 
beginning to be realized that no other country can supply just 
the goods the people need. Finally, the tariffl-war is already 
making its influence felt on the Stock-Exchange, and on for- 
eign exchanges. 

Happily, the best intelligence of the country is rising to a 
realization of the ruinous consequences of the tariff-war. The 
sentiment in favor of renewed efforts to reach a peaceable 
understanding finds expression in the Press, and if asection of 
the Press still persistenly closes its eyes to the injuries which 
the war inflicts on Russia it is simply in deference to the 
popular Chauvinistic sentiment. Private circles without excep- 
tion are dominated byan earnest desire foraspeedy and peace- 
ful solution of the difficulty. 


famine. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE MODERN SPIRIT OF PENOLOGY. 
ALEXANDER WINTER. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Political Science Quarterly, Boston, September. 

HE general increase of crime leads the thoughtful mind to 
T inquire whether or not the criminal code and its admin- 
istration, the management of prisons and thé treatment of 
law-breaking classes, fulfill the purpose for which they were 
designed. And this question seems to have become, at last, in 
every country a burning social problem. 

In order to cope with the problem of crime, all authorities 
on the subject agree that we have to know: What is crime? 
Who and what is the criminal? Why and in what does he 
differ from the normal individual ? 

It is beyond doubt that the criminal is partly if not entirely 
produced by our social conditions—that society is far more 
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responsible for the commission of crime than is generally 
acknowledged. And if this fact alone is kept in mind, one 
will soon find that the old basis of penal justice must undergo 
a thorough transformation before it can properly serve its 
purpose. But there are other considerations. Abnormal 
development of the physica!, intellectual, and psychological 
faculties, moral insensibility and instinctive inclination for 
the low, ungovernable impulses and passions, whether inher- 
ited or produced through external circumstances; as well as 
youthfulness, homelessness, illiteracy, and various other ele- 
ments which prompt to crime—are the data which must be 
taken into account in the modern science of penology. 

Dr. Virgilio states that in Italy thirty-two per cent. of the 
criminal population have inherited criminal tendencies from 
their parents. The same proportion is certainly to be found 
in every other country. A great proportion of the criminal 
class is mentally, morally, and physically unfitted to hold its 
own by honest means in the struggle of life. 

Now, if a man is thus unfitted for success in the world; if 
for one reason or another he does not possess the power to 
live honestly by his own exertions, although he might wish to 
do so; under what authority can we claim a right to throw 
him into prison—a course which in a great number of cases 
only makes a criminal out of him if he has not been one 
before ? 

To be just, conscientious, and humane, demands first of all 
that the spirit of revenge be abandoned, and that the enforce- 
ment of the criminal law be regarded as designed only for the 
protection of society and the prevention of further crime. The 
widely-prevalent notion that the crime should be punished, 
not the criminal, requires to be reformed, to be humanized, and 
civilized. 

Just as we study the causes and consequences of a disease in 
a man in order to cure and remove it, so we must study the 
causes and consequences of criminality in the individual if we 
want to heal and remove it. 

The danger of contagion and other disastrous consequences 
is no less in case of crime, when left to itself, than in case of 
disease under the same circumstances. A madman, or a per- 
son afflicted with a dangerous disease, is prevented, for his 
own interests as well as the interests of the community, from 
freely moving about until he is restored to health; so the 
criminal, for his own interests as well as the interests of 
society, is prevented from moving freely about until he is 
cured of his criminal proclivity ; and as in the first case so in 
the second, it is impossibie to fix beforehand the date when 
the restoration to a normal condition will be effected. There- 
fore, no alternative seems to be left except that of sentences 
undefined in extent; that is to say, the sentence must not be 
for a certain period, but for a certain purpose, z. ¢., until reforma- 
tion is effected. It cannot be urged too emphatically that the 
question of the gravity of the offense is not what has to be 
dealt with, but the fact that an offense or irregularity of some 
kind, which threatens the safety and well-being of the com- 
munity, has been committed; and this should sufficiently 
justify society in assuming the right to restrain the perpetrator 
until there appears no longer any fear of his repeating a crim- 
inal offense. 

Fair-minded authorities in every country almost universally 
agree that reformation of the offender is the solution of the 
problem. This reformation should begin at the commission 
of an act which warrants society in refusing to allow the per- 
petrator to move freely in public life; and should end when 
the subject is brought to such a condition of body, mind, and 
soul, as to justify the anticipation that he will in future lead 
the life of an honest, law-abiding, self-respecting, and self- 
supporting citizen. This is the sole and entire meaning of 
“reformation "—the sole and entire end to be sought by the 
State in coping with the problem of crime and in dealing with 
the criminal. Assoon asthe prisoner possesses these qualities 
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which society claims from its members, the State has accom- 
plished its aim and duty, and its jurisdiction is at an end. 

The objection has been raised that a reform system, such as 
is advocated above, would involve too lenient a treatment of 
the criminals, and might even prove an incentive to many to 
commit an offense in order to partake of the advantages 
afforded thereby. Such an argument is merely speculative, 
and has no real foundation. In fact, for the criminal and 
criminally-inclined classes there is no severer punishment than 
physical, mental, or moral elevation. 

There appears to be no doubt that the criminal classes can 
be broken up, that the number of law-breakers can be reduced, 
and that “systematic and organized crime” can be stamped 
out of society. 





SEX-BIAS. 
A MISSING CHAPTER IN THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
ELLIS ETHELMER. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Humanttarzan, London, September. 

HE reader of the chapter in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Study 
T of Sociology,” which treats of the bias of education, of 
patriotism, of class, of political opinion, and of theology, will 
be fairly prepared to recognize the existence of the bias of sex. 
In the bias of sex we are for the first time brought face to face 
with a physical or natural basis for bias. In all theother 
instances we have had simply a social and, as it were, artificial 
basis. The various forms of bias enumerated by Mr. Spencer 
have been treated by him as though relating simply to certain 
sections of the male sex,a treatment which is in itself no 
slight evidence of the male-sex bias. In the matter of sex, 
however, we have no longer simple social theory, or difference 
of sentiment as the basis of a bias; we have a distinction per- 
meating the physical being of the two halves of the human 
race thus brought into contrast; a distinction which men 
—whether swayed by sex-bias or not will presently be debated 
—generally and constantly proclaim as a glory for themselves, 
and only a more or less secondary dignity or position for the 
other sex. In the Hebrew synagogues men and boys still thank 
Adonai for the honor of not having been made female, while 
their mothers and sisters have to listen to this insulting jubi- 
lation, and subserviently to declare their acknowledgments 
for having been made after Adonai’s good pleasure. 

But neither theological nor physiological distinction is the 
sole ground of sex-bias; social decrees and influence have had 
their part therein, and these differences, once instituted, have 
acted and reacted on both sexes. And this with the result 
that the bias of sex is the most general, as it certainly is the 
blindest, of all the series, The very thinker who has written 
with severe acumen concerning all other classes of bias, 
instantly loses his own bearings when the chance occurs for 
his sex-bias to come into play. He declares, on the boldest 
evidence, that woman has no sense of justice (at least, as com- 
pared with man), no power of abstract reasoning (with the 
same proviso); and he even seems to imply that the special 
adaptation which he concedes to her for awakening and 
fostering the sentiment of human love in the offspring, renders 
her, in some degree, a less equal companion for the majesty of 
man. 

Nor does he allow her any condonation for these defects on 
the ground of education or training. When a man is brought 
in guilty of some form of mental misdeed, an excuse may be 
found for him, owing to his acquired bias of class, education, 
or what not. But if it be a woman who is at fault, no such 
plea is to avail. In other words, superstition, or mental 
supineness, is a result of education in men, but of nature in 
women. This is the survival of a venerable prejudice. Do we 


not remember that mother Eve took the apple of her own 
wickedness, but that father Adam was educated to do it? 
The masculine mind seems to have formed no conception of 
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a perfection of womanhood to which woman may attain, or of 
a perfection of humanity to which both sexes may equally and 
reciprocally approximate. The highest dignity that man has, 
till very recently, conceded to the intellect, or talent, or energy 
of woman is that it comes within measurable distance of the 
masculine qualifications, and the praise allotted to any indi- 
vidual woman is conveyed in terms that are a scarcely-veiled 
insult to the rest of her sex. The arrogance induced by male 
sex-bias is so overweening and irrational, that it would be 
ludicrous were not its consequences so painful, so disastrous, 
and so far-reaching. Woman is, through it, to be allowed no 
choice in the fate or actions of her own sex; her whole exist- 
ence is to be subservient to the presumed “ good of the race” 
(z. ¢., of men), her own individuality is to be annihilated ; and 
her very mental energy, however, pleasurable, or satisfying to 
herself is to be unhesitatingly banned if it be;not accompanied 
physically by the production and nursing of the due (!) number 
of healthy children. We do not find that Mr. Spencer postu- 
lates the corresponding potentiality of action in a man, as an 
indispensable necessity for a masculine intellect. 

One of the most esteemed poets of the age has, indeed, 
sketched for us a true and individual woman, {Feminine in all 
that is worthily feminine, and not unmasculine in what is 
nobly masculine—such is Tennyson’s Princess as first figured. 
But, presumably, some such provisofas Mr, Spencer’s comes 
within his sight, for all the high aspirations of his Princess are 
condemned eventually to yield to the languishments and 
blandishments of a curled princelet, “ blue-eyed and amorous 
as the month of May,” who has the placid masculine assurance 
to listen to all her soul-felt projects, to cajole her with honeyed 
comfortings of promise and help (which one instinctively fore- 
bodes will fall into the limbo of forgotten things) and then 
loftily and condescendingly to advise her—* Lay thy sweet 
hands in mine and trust to me.” And she does so! 

We have apparently yet to wait for the male poet who can 
image a noble and true woman, as worthy a better fate than 
that of becoming a simple appanage to a creature possibly 
inferior to herself; a poet who will put more trust, for the 
future good of his fellow men, in a woman's own intellect and 
dignity than in subjecting her without reprieve to some male 
being whose main credentials may be conspicuous whisker and 
masculine assumption. : 

With the full emancipation of woman will come worthy results, 
physical and psychical, intellectual and moral, to herself and to 
the race. Bacon asks: Whoever knew the truth put to the 
worst in a fairencounter? Such an encounter humanity now 
demands, nor can the result be for an instant in doubt. 


SPECULATION. 


RAPHAEL GEORGE LEvy. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper tn 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, August. 


PECULATION, like most of the acts of men, is good or 
S bad, according to the use made of it, according to the 
character of those who devote themselves to it, according to 
the measure in which it isemployed. No subject is more dif- 
ficult to discuss, for few matters are so obscure and misunder- 
stood, not only by the public, but by those who, by their busi- 
ness, may think themselves qualified to understand the ques- 
tion. Speculation, in its true sense, is naught but the legi- 
timate exercise of one of the faculties of human activity. It is 
a gross injustice to include in one general reprobation a series 
of acts perfectly honest, useful to society, while the risks in 
most cases affect no one but the speculator himself. Excesses, 
in speculation as in everything, are blamable ; 1 condemn them 
as severely as any one can. The point in which general 
opinion is mistaken, however, is in imagining that excesses are 
the rule. These form but an infinitesimal part of that great 
movement of exchanges, which are, and are more and more 
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becoming, the object of human activity; which all the efforts 
of liberal as well as conservative Governments tend equally to 
encourage; which the incessant construction, (to which the 
Papacy is no more opposed than the Socialists,) of railways, 
telegraphs, telephones, lines of steamers, develop and will 
develop with increasing force every day. 

To speculate, according to etymology, is to consider, and 
consequently, to reflect, make deductions, perform an act of 
reasoning. The very origin of the word furnishes us an argu- 
ment, of which those only who have never taken account of 
the invincible force of ideas latent in language will contest 
the value, as a weapon with which to oppose the vulgar preju- 
dice which sees in all speculation naught buta game of chance. 
No prejudice 1s more contrary to the literal meaning, none is 
more apart from the true acceptation. It is not by virtue ofa 
mere fortuitous coincidence that we use the same word to 
designate the work of philosophers and the enterprise of those 
who, as the result of long reflections, of calculations carefully 
made, think themselves able to foresee the fluctuation in price 
of objects necessary to humanity, and to direct their acts 
accordingly. 

The reader need not fear that 1 am pushing my demonstra- 
tion too far. Certainly it would be ridiculous to wish to liken 
the speculations of a Plato or a Descartes, dealing with the 
highest abstractions of philosophy, to simple commercial 
operations. I should justly be accused of playing on words. 
Iclaim only that speculation is the result of a process of 
reasoning and thus differs radically from gambling which 
depends wholly on chance. 

Moreover, we must not understand by speculation dealings 
only in the public funds, in shares and bonds, or believe that 
it is confined to operations on time. Merchandise of every 
kind, real estate itseif, serves as food for speculation. On the 
other hand, it is equally a part of what are called cash opera- 
tions, that is, the form of exchange which consists in the 
immediate delivery of the object sold at the same time as the 
payment of the price by the buyer. To speculate, in the com- 
mercial sense of the word, is to buy any object whatever in the 
hope of reselling it at a price above its cost; or inversely to 
sell it with the idea of buying it later on at a lower price. 

From this definition it results that very few human acts are 
exempt from speculation. The retail merchant who provides 
himself with a stock of nails from the nailmaker buys them 
solely because he hopes to sell them at a higher price to those 
who may come to his shop; he will pay for them ten francs a 
hundredweight, because he expects to sell them to his cus- 
tomers at the rate of twelve francs a hundredweight. Until, 
however, he has sold all the nails bought from the nailmaker, 
he is speculating on his stock of this merchandise; to use a 
technical expression, he is speculating for a rise in nails. If 
he did not have faith in getting twelve francs, that is, a profit 
of two francs a hundredweight on all the nails he buys, he 
would have no reason for buying a certain quantity of them. 

Human thought itself is a subject of speculation. The pub- 
lisher who buys the manuscript of an author pays him a cer- 
tain price only because the publisher hopes to sell a number of 
copies sufficient to cover the sum paid the author, the 
expenses of manufacturing the editions, and a_ profit besides. 
The publisher has speculated for the rise on the ideas, the 
style, the reputation of a writer; he runs a risk, as long as he 
has not sold a sufficient number of copies to at least indemnify 
him for his expenses. He will realize a profit on the day that 
number is passed; he will be a loser if the number is not 
reached. 

It would be easy to multiply examples. I have given enough 
of them, 1 think, to show that if certain actions are blame- 
worthy, the mere idea of speculation cannot be condemned, 
under penalty of wishing to arrest the march of humanity. 

Speaking generally the speculator acts as a regulator. He 
is the fly-wheel of the machine who keeps up its constancy of 
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‘movement. He is as much opposed to its running too slow as 
to its running too fast. 

The speculator for the rise steps in when prices seem to him 
unreasonably depreciated; when, for example, the shares of a 
corporation, of which the capital is intact, have fallen below 
par. The speculator for a fall seeks to establish an equilibrium 
when the enthusiam of the public is pushing prices to unrea- 
‘sonable heights, is paying excessive premiums, and is helping 
‘to raise shares to a price which is no longer in harmony with 
‘the revenue they yield. For these reasons | affirm that specu- 
lation of all kinds, even that of the Stock Exchange, when not 
«carried to excess, is a benefit, and ought not to be discouraged» 
either by law or public opinion. 











EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR: A FIRST IMPRESSION. 
WALTER BESANT. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest froma Paper in 

The Cosmopolitan, New York, September. 
T an evening reception in connection with a certain Con- 
gress of the World’s Fair, nine speakers addressed the 
meeting, and eight of them dropped into the subject of the 
World’s Fair. When it came to the last of them—a modest 
Englishman—all that he had proposed to say, had been said 
already, and all his adjectives used up. Therefore, he had to 
content himself with a fewcommonplace phrases. Something 
of the same difficulty is met with again, when, after all the 
special correspondents and all preceding visitors have been at 
work upon the Fair for three months, describing, and exhaust- 
ing the adjectives, one sits down to write on First Impressions. 
What—whose—impressions, first or last, have not been 
already offered to the public? Yet after all, man is individual. 
Each of us sees with his own eyes, and no two pair of eyes are 

alike. 

To begin with, the World’s Fair may be regarded as another 
edition, the latest and most complete, and by far the best 
illustrated, of an Ecumenical Encyclopedia, published in one 
enormous volume. No ordinary visitor, no single writer, can 
hope to produce any paper, appreciative, critical, or adequate, 
of this Encyclopedia as a whole. The wise man will not 
attempt it. 

When the visitor happens to be a literary man, one who is in 
the habit of writing and speaking of things offered to the pub- 
lic, he wanders about the courts and galleries of the Exhibi- 
tion, oppressed far more than the inarticulate person by the 


‘vastness of the subject. To such a man the great truth that 


he cannot say anything adequate and that he need not try it, 
falls upon his spirit when it is once grasped, like a cool shower 
upon a hot afternoon. Into every other art-gallery, every 
other kind of show, he carries his measuring-rod and his 
canons of art. These,in the World’s Fair, he can leave behind 
him, unless he wants to consecrate a considerable part of his 
natural span to the contents of the buildings 

I am sorry to have no adjectives left. They have all been 
used already by descriptive and critical writers. Yet these are 
to be my “first impressions.” Let us fall back on the old 
adjectives. 

It is so big to begin with! The guide-books spare no figures, 
yet figures by themselves convey no idea of vastness. The 
human mind cannot grasp the meaning of figures when they 
get beyond a certain number. The native Australian, for 
example, who can only understand the number of his ten fingers 
uses for all numbers beyond ten the single expression “ eighty- 
eight.” To me as to the Australian child, all these figures of 
tons, acres, etc., are exactly represented by the term “eighty- 
eight.” It is big—oh so big! How big? “ Eighty-eight.” 
What on earth does one want more? 

Apart from their curious tendency to become “‘eighty- 
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eight,” figures, when they are very large—indeed, and things 
in general when they are very large—have a way of saddening 
him who contemplates them. Vastness of all kinds oppresses 
the soul with sadness. I once observed during a journey over 
the Alps a girl who turned from the contemplation of the 
mighty mass of mountain with eyes overflowing. She quickly 
put up her handkerchief and blushed for shame that she should 
be thus moved. I longed to say to her, but could not, for the 
ordinary reasons, “ My child, you cry because the thing is so 
great ; for the same reason, too, I could cry. How this effect 
is produced, I know not. If you_please, we will look out once 
more and weep together.” 

The bigness of the World’s Fair first strikes and bewilders 
one; then saddens. I observe that most people set down their 
tears to the evanescence of the show. ‘“ Three months more,” 
they say, “and then it will be gone like a dream.” We weep. 
The pity of it! Nay, dear friends, but the Vastness of it ! 

Then the Unexpectedness of it! Never was any place so 
Unexpected. The special correspondents and the illustrated 
papers have done their best to bring the place home to us: 
but you see description never describes. Oh! you may point 
at once, On arrival, tothe Woman’s building, or to the Manu- 
facturers’ building; you recognize them; you recognize them 
because you saw the pictures in the ///ustrated London News. 
Quite faithful pictures they were, yet—yet—did you expect at 
all what you see before you? What did the descriptive writer 
and the artist between them teach you? The form of the 
thing, not its surroundings and its setting; not its atmosphere ; 
not its color; not its individuality. These things cannot be 
put into words or into drawings, and they make up the 
Unexpectedness. 

Then again, the poetry of the thing! Did the conception 
spring from one brain like the Iliad? Were these buildings— 
every one to the unprofessional eye a miracle of beauty—thus 
arranged so as to produce this marvelous effect of beauty by 
one master-brain, or by many? For never before in any age, 
in any country, has there been so wonderful an arrangement 
of lovely buildings as at Chicago in the present year of grace. 
The hanging gardens of Babylon—which some of us may 
remember as belonging to a previous existence—were fine. 
There were some very fine things in Rome, especially when Nero 
was Emperor and architect, but the common people saw little 
of his palace. There was rather a nice little show in London 
forty years ago, and another, not without its points in Phila- 
delphia, seventeen years ago. But nowhere at any time has 


_there been presented to the world any group of buildings so 


entirely beautiful in themselves and in their arrangement as 
this group at Chicago, which they call the World’s Fair. 

To make an end of First Impressions. It is a very good 
thing for all of us, especially for those who live in cities, and 
easily fall into the belief that ‘‘all the world is old, and all the 
leaves are brown, and all the tales are told, and all the wheels 
run down,” that the world is, on the other hand, quite young 
and vigorous; thatthere is no past but that of childhood ; that 
the present is nothing but an eager race, a contest of athletes, 
and the future is—they know not what, save that they live in 
sure and certain hope and faith; that it is rich and splendid, 
and that there will be glorious battle for the foremost prize. 
Such a place is the Capital of the West. Of such youth and 
strength are the actual working burgesses of that city. 





EDUCATION: UTILITARIAN, LIBERAL, AND JESUIT. 
THE REVEREND THOMAS HUGHES, S. J. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
The Catholic World, New York, Septeméer. 


LL systerns of instruction may be reduced to a fewconstit 
uent elements such as Courses, Examinations, and the 
Method of conveying instruction. By a course, I mean a pro- 
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tracted line of teaching and study, governed by some principle 
of unity, and supposed to finish some branch of knowledge in 
a definite time. Several courses might be arranged under a 
principle of a higher unity combining them in one organic 
complexity. Now the first thing to be noticed is that the 
utilitarian programme has the merit of having introduced 
Parallelism in the courses of study and teaching. So many 
hours a week for lectures in such or sucha branch. The arrange- 
ment is regulated by the law of supply and demand, not by any 
intrinsic educational value in the branch. How many “ hours 
per week ” are assigned to one study or another, is determined 
by the coincident demand of many courses which all happen 
to be useful or necessary. 

These courses, constituting no organic body of educational 
instruction on the merits of their developing value, are 
entrusted to teachers who constitute among themselves no 
organic body of pedagogic value. Each teacher has his price. 
There is no essential unity of association between a given 
teacher and a given pupil. The teacher has charge of that 
section of the programme. He gives lessons and hears them 
recited. He keeps order. He reports. He shuts the door 
and goes home. The one fundamental organic function in 
the system is that he draws his salary. 

The pupil, too, whatever else he may or may not have an 
eye to, catches the idea, if he has any, of looking to the worth 
of his money, if he pays any; and if he does not, then the worth 
of the money which somebody else is constrained to pay for 
him. Hence, in the light of the pupil’s vast experience as to 
what is good for him, and in the exercise of that pedagogical 
discretion which he has developed by his own experience, he 
is expected to covet the choice of his own courses. This 
introduces into the Utilitiarian education the element of Elec- 
tion or Option. 

Now come Examinations. These exhibit the pole-star of 
the system. Language would fail me in the effort to describe 
what examinations are in the eye of utilitarianism ; and above 
all Written Examinations. They are the centre of gravitation ; 
the lever that moves the pedagogic world ; they are the irritant 
by day of the cute boy, the dream by night of the hectic girl, 
and the bugbear and nightmare of the teacher. Why notcon- 
duct the whole system by correspondence, writing letters, 
and getting answers—in short, going to school by staying at 
home and reading? 

One curious and misieading feature of the whole system is 
the attempt.it makes to absorb surreptitiously the Liberal 
Arts and assume the style of Liberal Education. This, no 
doubt, is a covert compliment to a method better than itself. 
But the only real effect is to discredit what it travesties. 
What with its “hours per week,” its parallelism, its credits 
and marks bestowed on “ Latin and Greek,” on “ poetry,” and 
“literature,” and even “ philosophy,” it reduces these liberal 
pursuits to such a woe-begone state of destitution and degra- 
dation, that we say, if the polite culture designated by these 
terms owned any real kinsmanship with the results of this 
pedagogy, it would neither deserve, nor ever recover, the char- 
acter of education—classical, liberal, and humane. 

This exposition of mediocrity, both literary and mental, is 
ticketed all over with credit-marks. One thing, however, is 
truly gauged and certified to by the results. It is that thereal 
acquisitions of penmanship, spelling, and correct grammar go, 
under the wear and tear of this mechanical art of pedagogy, to 
acommon grave with the chest and lungs. This has been 
slyly called an “ Education.” 

Liberal education proceeds otherwise. It takes for its object 
primarily, the formation of the mind, secondly, information ; 
and finally specialties in their own good time and season. In 
one point only does it coincide with utilitarianism, viz., in the 
storing upof information. But that it imparts, not shaped 
and cast to make a technist offhand. It waits to make a 


specialist as the final result of all the culture. For this pur- 
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pose it takes a central study from which others ramify as 
ascessories—not as parallels. 

As the central study in the lower division of the liberal arts, 
a thorough and universal literary course with a proportion of 
the exact science of mathematics has always been considered 
the staple of a liberal education. These lower studies which 
are quite congenial to the expanding mind of the boy, and the 
arithmetic, geometry, algebra, which are very necessary to drill 
his thoughts out of their native looseness, are followed, as soon 
as he develops a capacity for judgment and reasoning, by an 
exhausting study of the methods of thought and the contents 
of thought, set forth in dialectics and philosophy. The double 
course being satisfactorily finished, with the natural branches 
and needful accessions, it will be in season for students to adopt 
a specialty or a profession. 

It is true, as the Harvard prospectus has it, that “in every 
case, the choice of what the man will be must rest with the 
man himself.” But that statement is false if it implies that 
the boy is to be left helplessly to grow as if he were a weed 
that may be left to grow anyhow. Perhaps with some teach- 
ers it is the best course; since it is not clear what good they 
could do. 


MORAL AND IMMORAL LITERATURE. 
Howakp MacQuEary. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest trom a Paper in 
The Arena, Boston, September. 


N such a book-making age as this, it is all important to know 
| what books to read. But who shall be our guide in this 
matter—the Government, the Church, or the individual?’ We 
know the lesson of history on this subject. Both the Govern- 
ment and the Church have condemned and burnt the best 
literature the human mind has ever produced. The Roman 
Emperors came near destroying all the best books of Christen- 
dom; the Roman Church (and also the Protestant) tried hard 
to throttle new-born science in-its cradle, by condemning the 
works of Copernicus, Newton, and others. These and other 
such historical blunders warn us that no Government and no 
Church can be accepted as a literary guide and censor. Yet, 
a year or so ago, the. Postmaster-General of an enlightened 
Republic prohibited a Russian novelist’s book from passing 
through the mails, and certain self-constituted societies for 
the suppression of vice, have tried to suppress inoffensive 
novels, while pharisaic libraries have excluded them from their 
hallowed shelves. Let us not boast, then, too soon of the 
“liberty of the press,” and “liberty of thought and speech.” 
All persons are liberal as long as you agree with them, but 
beware of contradicting them or shocking their tastes and prej- 
udices. Offend thus, and you are a doomed man—even in 
“the closing years of the Nineteenth Century.” One would 
think that the quickest way to suppress vice is to expose and 
denounce it, and the surest way of exploding errors is to allow 
the utmost freedom in discussing them. But let a clergyman 
preach plainly on the Seventh Commandment, or let an inde- 
pendent thinker question the “tradition of the elders,” and 
see how many will! be shocked, and propose a limitation of his 
freedom of speech. But to come to the point: If neither the 
Government nor the Church may be accepted as our literary 
judge, then it is of supreme importance that the individual 
should be properly educated in the choice of books, and the 
only power that can do this is the Press—that is literary critics, 
reviewers, essayists, etc. 

To ascertain what is and what is not “ moral literature,” let 
us take first—the Bible. This book contains many passages 
which cannot be read in public service or at family prayers— 
for instance, the “ Song of Solomon,” and the first chapter of 
the “ Epistle to the Romans.” Most commentators allegorize 
the ancient “Song,” but even that does not give it a suffi- 
ciently refined tone to make it tolerable to delicate ears, The 
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first chapter of the “Epistle to the Romans” isa graphic 
description of the vices of Roman society eighteen centuries 
ago—a description amply confirmed by Roman writers. But 
it was fortunate for St. Paul «hat our late Postmaster-General 
did not live in those days, and have charge of the Roman post, 
for if so, 1 fear the good Christians at Rome would neve: have 
heard the profound doctrines and wholesome precepts of this 
Epistle, simply because its first chapter states—facts. 

But, not to dwell on sacred literature, let us ask next, what 
think ye of Shakespeare? Are his writings moral or immoral ? 
What of Sir John Falstaff, or his majesty King Henry V., or 
the monstrous Ca/zdan? The absurd gallantries of S7r John 
with the Merry Wives, the coarse love-making of the rough 
soldier-king with Katherine of France, the insulting words of 
the brutal Ca/zdan about Miranda, or even Emiiléa’s plain lan- 
guage in “ Othello” must be very shocking to our prudes and 
refined people. M. Taine says, ‘‘ Shakespeare’s words are too 
indecent to be translated. His characters call things by their 
dirty names, and compel the thoughts to particular images of 
physical love.” Yet would you have us throw aside our Shake- 
speare? Would you keep it out of schoolgirls’ hands? No? 
Why not? Why because the inspired dramatist is one of the 
greatest teachers of history. He makes us loathe vice by paint- 
ing it in all its hideousness. He makes us love virtue and 
nobility by showing us their intrinsic beauty and loveliness. 
He does not preach to us, but he shows us life—both sides of 
it—and thereby teaches us how to choose between the good 
and the evil. His villains are the most perfect devils ever 
created, his heroes the most heroic of the sons of men. His 
women are real women, his men real men. If he were less 
“immoral,” he would be the more unreal, unhistorical—a 
mere literary dilettante, who would influence no man for good 
or for evil. As it is, he reveals the great passions of human 
nature, and shows how they may be properly controlled and 
directed. 

In the estimation of competent judges, the greatest poem 
Byron ever wrote is “Don Juan.” M. Taine says it is a satire 
on the abuses in the present state of society, and not a eulogy 
of vice. If we read the poem as an autobiography of Byron, 
shall we be greatly demoralized? Byron was a man like unto 
ourselves. His passions were simply exaggerations of ours. 
Shelley is equally as “offensive” as Byron, and his “ Queen 
Mab” and “ Revolt of Islam ” created as much scandal when 
they appeared as his fellow poet’s works did. And Shelley 
was one of the most unearthly spirits ever embodied in human 
form: one of the loftiest poetical geniuses, one of the noblest 
souls, and one of the most enthusiastic philanthropists who 
ever toiled for humanity. Victor Hugo’s wonderful novel, 
“Les Miserables,” has probably had a greater influence for 
good than any other book of this century; yet it gives a most 
shocking picture of a Parisian grisette and her illegitimate 
child. Scott’s “ Heart of Midlothian” and Dickens’s ‘‘ David 
Copperfield” both turn on a seduction, but who was ever 
demoralized by reading these stories ? 

What, then, is moral and what is immoral literature? Cer- 
tainly such books as those cited cannot rightfully be con- 
sidered “immoral.” They deal with the great passions of 
human nature, and the common facts of experience, and their 
object is to elevate the mind and ennoble the heart. This 
gives them a high moral character. A book is not immoral 
simply because it discusses ugly sins, but when it lacks a spark 
of talent or a lofty purpose it is both degrading to the mind 
and depraving to the heart. The remedy against the spread 
of literary trash is not denunciation, but its displacement by 
good literature. 


Do not be afraid to put such books as | have discussed in 
the hands of your children, for, from the days of Adam and 
Eve prohibition has always increased the desire for the for- 
bidden fruit. Show them how to distinguish between the 
good and the evil. In ignorance alone is danger; in know]- 
edge alone is safety. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE MICROBES OF MILK. 


J. Le Conte, 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Correspondant, Paris, August 25. 

ICROSCOPIC animalcules flourish everywhere, in the 
M air, the water, the earth, in vegetables, and animated 
bodies. They are found in polar countries as well as in tropi- 
cal climates, in the highest regions of the atmosphere, and at 
the greatest depths ofthe ocean. T. organization of these 
invisible beings is as marvelous as it is varied. Some of them 
are endowed with a great number of stomachs; others appear 
to have a circulatory system of the blood much superior to that 
of visible beings. In stillother families the delicate organs are 
protected by a calcareous armor of such solidity that, at the 
bottom of the sea, it resists a pressure equal to several hun- 
dred atmospheres. Some microbes are agents of construction, 
others are agents of destruction. 

All this world of microbes surrounds us and penetrates us. 
With the air that we inhale and by the beverages we drink, 
we absorb myriads of these living organisms. Not only are 
they encamped in powerful colonies in our alimentary canal, 
but they have invaded those of our organs which are entirely 
closed, like our veins and arteries. Our body, then, is their 
prey; but if they live on us, it may also be said that we live on 
them. 

The public, in our time, is too much disposed to consider 
microbes as enemies. It keeps in mind the dangerous and 
pathogenic microbes only, the sources of maladies; but for 
one unwholesome germ, always relatively rare, how many bil- 
lions there are of beneficent microbes, aiding in the prepara- 
tion and digestion of our food! 

Among these are the microbes of milk, which it is very 
interesting to study, not only from a scientific, but a practical 
point of view, since from acquintance with these are ascertained 
the laws of the transformations of milk,—transformations which 
the agriculturist, the maker of butter and of cheese, can utilize 
in a double way, by improving both their products and their 
pecuniary interests. 

It would require a book to treat, even in a summary way, 
such a subject, so fertile in developments and surprises of every 
kind. Well, such a book* has just appeared. It emanates from 
M. Duclaux, the learned Member of the Institute, to whom we 
were already indebted for so many remarkable studies in 
microbiology. To analyze with any completeness the admi- 
rable work of M. Duclaux, space is altogether lacking. I can 
do nothing but mention a very few of the interesting points 
made by him. 

Milk is a medium essentially favorable to the development 
of bacteria, or microbes. It furnishes in abundance elements 
suitable for all the bacteria which labor at the decomposition 
of bodies. When once the liquid has received the germs of 
bacteria it becomes rapidly peopled, and their multiplication 
goes on much faster at a sufficiently high temperature than ata 
low one. Do the microbes which are swallowed by the million 
in a glass of milk present any danger to the public health ? 
Not at all. When they have entered the alimentary canal, these 
microbes meet millions of others which inhabit the canal, and 
all together codperate in the common work of digestion. 

Besides these microbes, inoffensive, and inherent in the 
nature of milk, others are found in it truly dangerous, for 
which milk, like the most of liquids, serves as a vehicle. First 
of all, there are microbes which may be found in the milk 
accidentally, and which, by the elaboration of their cells, give 
birth to true toxic products or poisons. This -danger is not 


* «« Principes de laiterie.” Par F. Duclaux. Paris: Armand Colin 
et Cie. 
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peculiar to milk, but is a property of all the aliments that 
we absorb. In the second place, there are pathogenic 
microbes, capable of producing special and well-determined 
maladies. In this number are the bacilli of typhoid-fever, 
scarlet-fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis. On this point, however, 
we are still confined to conjecture; to be positive in this 
respect, it would be necessary for science to be able to follow 
and lay hold of the transmission of the malady; that is to say, 
to prove that the morbid germ which has occasioned the 
malady in a person has been absorbed with the milk coming 
from a diseased cow; and this is something which science has 
not yet been able to establish. 

In making butter, microbes no longer appear in the charac- 
ter of enemies, but in that of friends. You should encourage 
their multiplication by leaving the cream to itself for from 
twelve to twenty-four hours at least, during which time the 
microbes are developed and ripen the cream. A ripe cream 
churns more easily, and gives not only more butter, but finer 
butter. Assuredly it is an error, and one toocommon, to churn 
old cream, which has reached an acid state, after which it has 
contracted a bad taste by contact with certain sour elements. 
Yet, on the other hand, it is a fault, the discovery of which is 
quite recent, to churn too fresh cream. The butter will lack 
the aroma which fermentation of the cream communicates, if 
the micro-organisms are not allowed time to permeate the 
cream and ripen it moderately. This fermentation of the 
cream suggested the idea of searching for its particular agent: 
its special microbe. Its discoverer, the learned Swede Storch, 
and after him Weigmann, reached the point of isolating this 
microbe and cultivating it. Some butter-makers, especially in 
Germany, use this ferment with which they treat their cream, 
and thus this ferment may become a commercial product. 

For making cheese. microbes are not only aids, but useful 
and indispensable auxiliaries; producing the flavor, they 
give cheese its whole value, since a cheese which is fresh 
and without maturity is destitute of taste and without any 
commercial value. Cheese is a favorite ground for many 
species of bacteria, which live in it and propagate numerous 
colonies. 

Science has not yet been able, as in the case of cream, to 
distinguish those microbes which are most useful to cheese- 
manufacturers, those which produce such or such a flavor. It 
is not rash to hope, however, that a day will come when the 
cheese-maker will be in possession of scientific processes 
which will regulateand improve his products. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Burial Alive.—The phenomenon of hibernation yields some 
sort of countenance to the idea that the animal organism is 
capable, under certain circumstances—namely, conservation of 
body heat, perfect inaction and preservation from all external 
stimuli—of living for weeks, if not months, without food or 
drink ; and records of prolonged fasting, with or without sleep, 
are forthcoming with the regularity of the announcements of 
gigantic gooseberries, sea-serpents, and eight-legged calves. 
The alleged proceedings of Indian fakirs and Persian dervishes 
are cited in support of the possibility of human hibernation in 
underground cells. The proceedings of these gentry must, 
however, be very liberally discounted. They certainly achieve 
some very extraordinary feats of endurance and self-abnega- 
tion. Their efforts to set at defiance the laws and inclinations 
of the body, and by contemplation, fasting, and neglect of the 
ordinary usages and requirements of life, to mortify the flesh 
and become absorbed into the divine soul, which is, according 
to the tenets of pedantism,the spring and essence of existence, 
surpass physiological possibility and necessarily engender 
imposture, which may be conscious or unconscious or both. 
This element of imposture, involuntary or designed, enters into 
all their proceedings, and is seldom either diligently looked-for 
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or detected. The love of the marvelous is strongly developed 
among Orientals, and fakir stories must be taken witha liberal 
grain of salt. Tales of prolonged living-burial are common 
enough in India, but in no case has the proceeding been sub- 
jected to scientific observation or systematic watching; and in 
some instances the grave in which the devotee has proposed 
to hibernate has been uncovered after the lapse of a few days 
and its occupant found dead. When, therefore, we are told 
that Seymour, the thought-reader, proposes at Chicago to be 
buried alive and “ remain underground long enough for a crop 
of barley to be grown on his grave,” we incline to share the 
general impression that, if he carries out his plan, “he will 
probably remain underground for good."—British Medical 
Fournal, London. 


Platinum and Its Sources.—Platinum is used in the manu- 
facture of incandescent electric lights, in the construction of 
stills for the concentration of sulphuric acid, as material for 
the wires by which artificial teeth are fastened to plates, and 
in smaller quantities for chemists’ crucibles, jewelry, etc. For 
all these purposes about 215,000 ounces are consumed every 
The Ural region of Russia has for many years supplied 
all the platinum used in the world. Other mines of far less 
productiveness are in the United States of Colombia, British 
Columbia, and the United States. Colombia produces about 
125 kilogrammes of the metal, all from native washings. The 
plantiniferous area, although of low grade, is very extensive 
and in part suitable for hydraulic mining. A considerable 
quantity of American capital, it is said, has been invested 
there, and Colombia is expected to become an important 
producer of the metal. The only platinum-deposits of 
importance in British Columbia are on the Talameen River. 
The total production of this province is about sixty-five kilo- 
grammes. Much prospecting for platinum has been done in 
the United States, but so far without success in finding paying 
quantities, and to the present time all the platinum produced 
has been incidental to the production of gold from various 
auriferous gravels in Californiaand Oregon.—Xazlway Review, 
Chicago. 


year. 


Raised Beaches and Rolled Stones at High Levels in Jersey.— 
In a paper under this head, by Andrew Dunlop, M.D., F.G.S., 
read before the Geological Society, London, June 7th, the 
author gives some account of the higher raised beaches 
examined by him on the eastern and southeastern coast, but 
probably found in other parts of the island also. These 
beaches seem to prove submergence (in the case of that at 
South Hill to a depth of at least 130 feet below the present 
level) at the end of the “first glacier period.” He believes 
that Professor Prestwich’s theory of sudden and rapid uphea- 
val, with a resulting tumultuous sweep of water, may be 
applied to Jersey; but also, if the sinking took place at the 
end of the glacial period, the peculiar conditions produced by 
melting ice may have played their part in producing the brick 
clay. 

No fossils have hitherto been found in the raised beaches, 
but a bone of Bos Primigenius (?) has been extracted from the 
brick clay.—London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Philosophical 
Journal. 


Reproduction of Aboriginal Methods.— Mr. J. D. McGuire has, 
during the last two years, been endeavoring to reproduce 
aboriginal methods of work, chiefly in stone, with tools of 
stone, wood, and bone, such as are found in village-sites in 
America and Europe, as well as with tools found in graves, 
and those used by races living in savagery. He describes his 
experiments in a paper, published in the American Anthro- 
pologist for July. The experiments show that the art of batter- 
ing and grinding stone must have preceded that of chipping, 
and that neolithic implements which are supposed to have 
taken years to fashion, were really but the work of a few hours, 
—Nature, London. 
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The Holy (Cholera) Well at Mecca.—Mr. E. Frankland, writ- 
ing to the London 7#mes, on the condition of the water of the 
holy well of Zem-Zem, used by the Mahometan pilgrims at 
Mecca, says: A sample of the water came to me through the 
India Office. It was full of dead microbes and contained, in 
an equal volume, considerably more animal matter than is 
found in average London sewage. In addition, it afforded 
evidence of previous pollution with an amount of such matter 
at least six times as great as that contained in an equal volume 
of average London sewage. The water has been again, quite 
recently, analyzed by Colonel Bonkowski Bey, consulting 
chemist to his Majesty the Sultan of Turkey. His results con- 
firm my own analysis. They show that the water is still abom- 
inably polluted by excrementitious matters. Thesurroundings 
of this well are such as would be likely to impart to the water 
these dangerous ingredients. Mecca appears to have no sew- 
erage system ; all foul matters being buried in the earth within 
or near the city. Hence the foulness of the water percolating 
into the well through this mass of corruption. Colonel Bon- 
kowski Bey informs me that Mecca is supplied with water of 
excellent quality; but, of course, the pilgrims are bound to 
drink at the holy well. Tens of thousands of pilgrims continue 
to die of cholera at Mecca and to spread the disease elsewhere ; 
but, so far as I know, no measures have been taken to prevent 
pollution, and Mecca continues to be a cholera-centre.—Sczen- 
tific American, New York. 


The Mystery of Ice-Cream Poisoning is a reproach to the 
professions of medicine and chemistry. Year after year, with 
mournful reiteration, there are many reports of fatal cases. 
The deaths from this source must immensely exceed those 
from hydrophobia, but Pasteur Institutes spring up like mush- 
rooms in every country, whilst the deaths of the victims of 
poisoning by the cream are passed over in silence. Would it 
not be well to look into this matter? Would it not be well to 
prove or disprove the theory of a writer in The News (Dr. Hull, 
June 27, 1891) that the common ice-cream freezer is often an 
electric battery, decomposing toxic products by means of the 
mixture acting as an electrolyte?—Medical News, Philadel- 
phia. 


Tuberculin.—Dr, Edward Maurel (4/¢di Médical) concludes 
from experiments that tuberculin, given in a therapeutic dose 
and in the usual manner, exerts no sensible action either on 
leucocytes or red blood corpuscles; and that, consequently, if 
tuberculin contains the secretion and excretion of the bacilli 
of tuberculosis, the conclusion may be reached that such prod- 
ucts have no apparent action on the formed elements of 
human blood. From further experiments he also thinks that 
the leucocytes of man offer an effective resistance to the bacil- 
lus tuberculosis, as numerous clinical facts show, and that it is 
sufficient slightly to attenuate the power of the bacillus (as he 
did by observing its action under various temperatures) to 
enable the leucocytes to triumph. These results, he main- 
tains, would seem to justify the consoling thought that we 
merely require to discover an agent capable of bringing about 
this slight attenuation in order that we may be able to cure a 
disease which at present exacts a heavy tribute from human- 
ity.— Popular Science News, Boston, August \ 


Vine-Foliage for Fodder.— We gather from Die Natur 
(Halle), that Muntz, of the Parisian Academy of Sci- 
ences, has recently directed attention to the value of vine- 
leaves for fodder. The cattle eat it with avidity, whether 
green or dry, and its nutritive properties are approximately 
those of lucerne. When it is further considered than an acre 
of vineyard yields from 3,000 to 5,000 Ibs. of dry leaf, it will be 
easily seen that in a year of poor hay-crops, like this present, 
it would be a serious economical error to allow so important 
an item of fodder to fall unutilized. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


ROME IN AMERICA. 
RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
Condensed for Tu Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Pall Mall Magazine, London, September. 


HERE is a common idea, no less absurd than it is wide- 
T spread, that the spirit of Roman Catholicism is hostile to 
all progress; that it is a monarchical and reactionary spirit 
utterly opposed to freedom of thought or opinion in matters 
of religion, education, or politics. It is this idea which ani- 
mates the enemies of the Church of Rome the world over, and 
which is strikingly prevalent among non-Roman Catholic 
thinkers in the United States of America. There, many worthy, 
but somewhat shortsighted and prejudiced individuals, see 
in the establishment and increase of Roman Catholicism in 
their midst, nothing but the ultimate destruction of the unity 
of their Republic, the hindrance to all progress, the death-blow 
to all freedom. Some regard the Church of Rome as a hope- 
less anachronism, a feeble survival of medizvalism; others, as 
a source of constant menace and danger. And yet, if that 
Church but carries out her highest aims, acts up to her loftiest 
ideals, she will in the end be a source of safety, and not of 
peril, to the great Republic, in whose midst she has taken so 
firm a root. This is a bold assertion; but it is not made with- 
out good grounds, and without a well-founded belief in its 
sincerity and truth. 

I may here state that, although myself a stanch adherent of 
the Anglican Church, I went recently to the United States, 
taking with me letters of introduction from Cardinal Man- 
ning to the chief American prelates in order that I might 
make a careful study of this question on the spot. I trust, 
therefore, that 1 am fairly well qualified to express a duly 
thought-out opinion on the subject. 

In the first place, then, it must be remembered that the 
spirit of the Church of Rome is to be ever ¢he Church of the 
Nation in which she lives. Without conceding one jot or 
tittle of those principles and dogmas which she holds dear- 
est, which are the very foundations of her well-being, and 
upon which as upon a rock she is so firmly established that 
she cannot be shaken, yet in matters of policy as in affairs 
of State it is surprising to note how frequently she moves for- 
ward on clear, broad, well-defined lines—lines laid down for 
her by those whose experience is the experience of ages. In 
whatever country, therefore, she seeks to establish herself, she 
recognizes in matters of civil government that the form which 
has been adopted there is the legitimate one. 

Nowhere is this more clearly seen to be true than in the 
United States. Here, the Roman Catholic Church is on her 
trial as she has never been since that moment whien she first 
reared her temples amid the palaces and glories of Imperial 
Rome. Here, for the first time in the history of the world, and 
with a sharpness of contrast hitherto unseen, the old and the 
new are confronted with one another. Here face to face they 
stand—the Grand Old Church, the Glorious Youthful Repub- 
lic; and meanwhile the world looks breathlessly on. For a 
crisis is at hand. This isa tide fn the affairs of Rome which, 
if she take it at the flood, will lead her on to such fortune as 
even she has never before experienced. 

I make three suggestions concerning the work, both present 
and future, of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States, 
and the position she can make for herself in the great Republic. 

In the first place, she must exist zz the people, for the 
people, dy the people. She must set herself, if she is to do 
any good at all, or if she is to obtain any firm or lasting estab- 
lishment whatever, to the bettering of humanity. In the per- 
sons of her priests and bishops American Rome must show to 
the world that, what Mr, Stead has well termed a humanized 
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Papacy, is not only possible, but an absolute, warm, living, 
pulsating, energizing fact. 

Secondly, and this follows the first as the night the day, she 
must show herself not only abreast of the times. but in advance 
of the times. And if she keep herself abreast of the times as 
they are in the United States, then she is abreast of the whole 
world, 

And, thirdly, she will probably—nay, almost certainly—prove 
herself a political factor of the highest importance in the 
preservation—or, indeed, in the very building up,—of the unity 
of the mighty Republic. 

That the Roman Catholic Church in the Republic is acting 
upon the first two of these suggestions, there is no difficulty 
in proving. And if these suggestions are persistently carried 
out, it goes without saying that the Roman Catholic Church 
will speedily become an important, if not the most important, 
political factor in the Republic. That Church in the Republic 
will be not the Church of Medizvalism, or of the Imperial City, 
or even of the Vatican of to-day. Rome in the Republic will be 
American Rome; it will be Puritan Rome; it will be emancipated 
Rome. It will not be Rome, as we have hitherto known it, 
hampered and fettered by canons and rules centuries old and 
altogether and hopelessly incompatible and out of touch with 
the spirit of to-day. It will be Rome Americanized—in other 
words, frankly democratic. And American Rome will find it 
her duty, and even now finds it her duty, to modify or abolish 
those canons and laws which are absurd and ridiculous in the 
vast, new, young Republic. I believe the day will come when, 
if Rome will but act up to her loftiest ideals, and in accord- 
ance with her noblest traditions, Republican Rome, Puritan 
Rome, will dominate not the United States alone, but the 
whole English-speaking world. 


THE ROLE OF THE DEMON IN THE ANCIENT 
COPTIC RELIGION. 


E. AMELINEAU, COLLEGE DE FRANCE. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicsst from a Paper in 
The New World, Boston, September. 

HE descendants of the Egyptian people have never, like 
T other Christian communities, made of Satan a fearful 
personage. He was not placed in Hell, despite the texts to 
this effect in the New Testament. He was not immortal; on 
the contrary, he was destined to die at a certain time, and his 
great fear was lest he should be put to death before the 
appointed hour. He wandered about in the deserts of Egypt 
and in the valley of the Nile, without any other desire than to 
excite confusion wherever he could. One finds him every- 
where excep?/ in the place where we should to-day locate him 
—that is, in Hell. 

In my opinion the Coptic Christians, in their belief concern- 
ing Satan and his rdle in the world, simply borrowed ideas 
profoundly Egyptian and attributed them to Christianity. 

Of all thedlegends which compose the mythology, or rather 
which were induced upon the religion of Egypt, the one which 
we know in the most detail is the legend of Osiris. There 
were two great parties in the human race as the Egyptians 
comprehended it—the party of Osiris, composed of men 
naturally mild in spirit; and the party of Set. The latter 
party seems to have been the party of warriors and of power- 
ful princes, and its chief, Set, slew Osiris. 

For a long time the evil principle Set was identified with the 
Satan of the Hebrew scriptures. If we cut off the last letter 
from the name of Satan, which is only a nasalized form, it is, 
indeed, the same name, and everything tends to show that 
primitively the name of Satan, in the biliteral form, was 
reduced to the two letters S+t. About eighteen centuries 
before Christ, Set, under the name of Sautekh, became one of 
the gods of the Egyptian Pantheon, and he was recognized as 
equal to Osiris in origin and power. When Osiris died, there 
devolved upon his son Horus the duty of punishing the 
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murderer; Osiris has become the God of the Dead. So in 
the Christian legend, when Satan resisted the commandments 
of God, a new personage comes forth to avenge the Divine 
honor, contend with Satan, and precipitate him from Heaven 
into the abyss. This new personage is Michael; he contends 
with Satan as Horus contended with Set. 

Far from being miserably punished for his wickedness, Satan, 
in the Coptic creed, was a powerful king. He held open 
court, and the devils of every rank presented themselves before 
him. 

Satan was the father of this immense family of tempters. 

The idea that Satan could live, contending with the monks 
only until his own end came, may seem strange to us, accus- 
tomed as we are to the belief that the Devil is irremediably 
damned, and that there can be for him no opportunity for 
mitigation of the punishment which he has brought upon him- 
self. But the ancient Egyptians did not believe in the eter- 
nity of punishment, and the Copts taught that there might be 
not only a general release from torment On certain days, such 
as Sunday and certain great feasts, but also a complete deliver- 
ance of the condemned. 

In playing the rdle of tempter, Satan had nothing of the 
repulsive physiognomy which the Devil has taken in our 
Western creed. On the contrary, he was a pleasant companion. 
The lively character of the demon reveals itself especially in 
the temptations of Pachomius. Pachomius was about twenty- 
five years of age when he met his temptation; it is the age at 
which St. Anthony was tempted ; it is the age at which all the 
celebrated solitaries and monks have experienced the most 
lively solicitations of flesh and blood, Pachomius encountered 
temptation most often on the humorous side. If he knelt to 
pray, the earth appeared to open before him; in his cell the 
walls trembled and seemed to be about to fall upon him; when 
he sat at the table the devils came as women eritirely naked, 
These temptations were not very evil, and they who put them 
in the way of the founder of cenobitism were good devils, fond 
of a joke, and taking joyously the life allotted to them. 

It was believed in Egypt that all diseases were occasioned by 
a species of possession inflicted upon the diseased individual 
by a superior power. This belief was as ancient as Egypt her- 
self; on certain days, the whole valley of the Nile was given 
up to, spirits, who traversed it, seeking for any imprudent per- 
son who had ventured to leave his house, despite the prohibi- 
tion of the calendar. The introduction of Christianity made 
no change in this way of conceiving things, except thatall the 
spirits became so many demons. This belief having been a 
general opinion of humankind, as far back as we can trace its 
history, we should not be surprised at finding it in Egypt, on 
the contrary, we should expect to find it, but with specific 
traits related to the ideas and manners of the country, It was 
believed that all diseases, without exception proceeded from 
Satan, and that he could not be driven out from a body of 
which he had taken possession, except by a magical operation. 

We see that there appears in these Satanic narratives a 
physiognomy quite other than that which we are accustomed 
to give the demon in our Western belief. Satan was to 
endure to the end of the world for the purpose of tempting 
men; and ,he was protected by his very adversary, Jesus 
Christ, against too great zeal on the part of the monks who 
wished to suppress him. His ordinary occupation was to 
make war on men, especially on the monks. Forty years 
spent in the desert in an attempt to conquer a monk did not 
appear to be time wasted. It was the devil who caused every 
disease, and, by a very curious contradiction, it was he who 
cured it, either directly or through magicians. The roles of 
the magician and of the Christian thaumaturgists were exactly 
the same, although they held their power from different 
sources. The rdle of Satan here is less of a novelty; never- 
theless, it is still curious. It has been studied here for the 
first time, so far us the Coptic beliefs are concerned, 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


De Vogiié, (Le Vicomte Eugéne Melchior) and Public Life. 
Edouard Rod. Correspondant, Paris, August 25, pp. 28. 

M. pe Voais, an author of high reputation on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has just been elected to the Chamber of Deputies. It is his 
first appearance in public life, and M. Rod, also an author of emi- 
nence, here considers how far M. de Vogiié may be expected to suc- 
ceed in his new career, judging from what he has written. The con- 
clusion arrived at is that the new Deputy, having shown himself 
so cee a politician since he first appeared in print, while not 
attached to any political party, will still have much influence in the 
Chamber, by reason of his enlightened conscience, his intelligence 
and liberality and his undeniable patriotism. 


Oiga, Queen of the Hellenes, and the Women of Greece. Helene 
Lascaris. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, August 15, pp. 8. 

Tuis writer praises highly the domestic virtues of the women of 
Greece, and especially Queen Olga, through whose intervention 
there was founded at Athens in 1880 a hospital, called ‘‘ Evangelis- 
mos,” which is endowed—130 sick people being treated in the insti- 
tution and about sixty outside. Those who can afford it, pay for 
their treatment at a moderate price, but paying and non-paying 





patients are treated exactly alike, and no one is ever turned away 


for want of means whérewith to pay. 


Renan (Ernest). James Darmesteter. New World, Boston, Sep- 
tember, 33 pp. 

A sCHOLARLY biographical sketch, tracing at the outset the forma- 
tion of Renan’s mind, and the genesis of the thought which it 
expressed; and, secondly, estimating the value of his permanent con- 
tribution to his own and later generations. 


Webster (Daniel), A Glance at. Mellen Chamberlain. Century 
Magazine, New York, September, 3 pp. 

Tue writer treats of Webster primarily as an orator, and charac- 
terizes him as one who ‘‘ was perfectly sane in his oratory, and, it 
may be, the greatest perfectly sane orator who ever spoke English.” 
Mr. Chamberlain’s glance, however, is comprehensive, and embraces 
all the salient features of Webster’s career and all the essential 
features of his character. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Books (The Hundred Best), from a German Point of View. Th. 
Ruyssen. Revue Bleue, Paris, August, 3 pp. 

Periopicats in the United States, England, and France have 
taken a vote of their readers as to the Hundred Best Books, and a 
German periodical has followed their example, asking, instead of a 
popular vote, the opinion of prominent German statesmen, scientists, 
and authors. This article is a comment on the list made up from 
these opinions, which naturally incline to rate most highly German 
authors. Some worthy people will be scandalized at finding that, 
according to the view of a majority of the 1635 eminent men who 
exp their mind on the subject, the six best books rank in the 
following order: 1. Goethe; 2. Shakespeare; 3. Schiller; 4. Homer; 
5. Lessing; 6. The Old and New Testament. 


Education (The New) and the Public Schools. B. P. Flower. 
Arena, Boston, September, 18 pp. 

By the new education is here meant that broader system which 
aims at the harmonious development of all the higher faculties; 
which seeks to make the public schools of America the best schools 
instead of limiting them to the imparting of rudimentary education. 

The reform is opposed by those religious bodies who have been in 
the habit of characterizing our public schools as ‘‘ godless,” and who 
do not want to have them made still more attractive ; it is also 
opposed by the philosophic anarchists who do not believe in the 
Government paying for education. These forces, says the author, 
must be opposed by all the best sense of the Nation, for unless the 
public schools provide the best educatio&, they will soon cease to be 
frequented by the children of well-to-do people. The whole ques- 
tion of education and of the contending parties are presented in this 
very able paper. 


Living, Is He, or Is He Dead? Mark Twain. Cosmopolitan, New 
York, September. 

In this veracious, matter-of-fact, short story, Mark Twain tells us 
how he found out that the famous French painter—Francois Millet 
—did not die in poverty as is generally supposed, but that, on the 
contrary, he attended his own funeral, in a very decent suit of black, 
bought with the proceeds of his own pictures, which his artist friends 
had managed to boom for him as the works of a great artist on the 
eve of death. That, in fact, it was only by going through the cere- 
mony of death and burial that he succeeded in placing his works on 
the market. 


Novei (The) of Military Manners. Pierre de Barneville. Corre- 
spondant, Paris, August 25, pp. 20. 

A stupy of four French military romances, published between 

1886 and the present time, of which the best known in the United 
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States is the ‘‘ Débicle” of Zola. While finding much to praise in this 
species of romance and while noting that the four works commented 
on differ much from each other in their tone and treatment, depend- 
ing on the realism or idealism of the author, this critic discovers in 
them a common characteristic, that they are all, more or less, inco- 
herent, lacking order and unity in the arrangement of facts, and a cer- 
tain inconsequence in the incidents. 


Posture, The Effect of, Upon the Health of School Children. The 
Rev. J. Rice Byrne, M.A. Humanitarian, London, 11 pp. 

THE paper discusses the ill effects on eyes and spine of seating 
children for hours daily at desks on seats which, in relation to the 
desk, are not properly adjusted to the children’s size and figure. 
The argument is supported by the testimony of distinguished medi- 
calmen. The author further treats on the importance of making 
school methods conduce to health and cheerfulness. 


University (A People’s) in Germany. Rev. Joseph H. McMahon. 
Catholic World, New York, September. 

DerscrRIBEs the school of Social Science of Miinchen Gladbach, a 
Catholic institution for the extension to the masses of the German 
people, of a course of instruction in social and economic science. 
This plan of the Volks Verein corresponds in its main features to the 
Catholic Summer-School of America. 


World’s Fair(The). Cosmopolitan, New York, September. 

NEARLY the whole of the September number of the Cosmopolitan 
is devoted to this subject, space being reserved only to allow Mark 
Twain to make an exhibition of a flight of his characteristic fancy. 
Besides the ‘‘ First Impressions ” of the Fair by Walter Besant, there 
are articles by Price Collier, George F. Kunz, Ellen M. Henrotin, 
Julian Hawthorne, Murat Halstead, and others. The whole number 
is profusely illustrated. 


POLITICAL, 


Bimetallism, Giffen’s Case Against. Charles B. Spahr. Political 
Science Quarterly, Boston, September, 25 pp. 

Tuis is a review of Robert Giffen’s recent work, ‘‘The Case 
Against Bimetallism.” The reviewer, who has evidently read 
Giffen’s work carefully, and credits him with a scientific treatment 
of the subject. analyses him critically, makes the most of his conces- 
sions, and assails his main contentions. 


Banking, (Wildcat) in the’Teens. J. B. McMaster. Allantic 
Monthly, Boston, September, 12 pp. 

Tue paper deals with the period dating from the refusal of Con- 
gress, in 1811, to recharter the United States Bank, down to July, 
1817. This is the great period of wildcat banking in the United 
States, a period in which banks sprang up like mushrooms and issued 
notes to so many times the amount of their assets that printing and 
selling bank-bills at the best prices obtainable, was hardly regarded 
as an offense. The era closed with the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on July, 1817. The appearance of the article at this moment 
is opportune. 


Chilian Controversy (The Late). Prof. J. B. Moore. Political 
Science Quarterly, Boston, September. 


Tus is a simple and full narration of the circumstances drawn 
chiefly from official sources. The treatment of the subject is purely 
historical and dispassionate. 


England and France in Siam. I. AnEnglish View George N. 
Curzon, M.P. North American Review, New York, September, 
11 pp. 

Tue writer of this paper, lately British Under-Secretary for 
India, tells us he returned to England from Bangkok in March last, 
having previously traveled through the French dominions of Indo- 
China. In summarizing the why and wherefore of the trouble in 
Siam, he claims that the main object of the French has been to 
divert from Bangkok and secure for Saigon, the capital of French 
Cochin-China, the trade of the Mekong Valley, and in the last 
resort snatch from England and win for France the commercial 
spoils of Yunnan. In that object Mr. Curzon believes the French 
will be wholly disappointed. 


England and Francein Siam. II. A French View. Madame 
Adam. North American Review, New York, September, 9 pp. 

Tue Siamese, this writer claims, in daily encroaching upon the 
Indo-Chinese Empire of France, have been guided by England. 
Since the annexation of Upper Burmah by England in 1886, France 
has remained inert, and now the English really threaten the French 
possessions in Indo-China, which can be protected only by France 
obtaining the integral possession of rights which she has acquired by 
her conquest of Tonquin. France is, in fact, in the opinion of 
Madame Adam, working for the peace of the world by solving the 
Siamese question in conformity with her honor, traditions, rights, and 
interests. 


Finance, The Principles of. Victoria Woodhull Martin (Editor). 
Humanitarian, London, September. 

Tus is a plea for the extension of the Greenback system to the 
whole currency needs of the country, care being taken to guard 
against an over-issue. The writer says nothing as to how it is to be 
placed in circulation, While inconvertible except through its use 
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as currency, it would rest on the whole national wealth, being 
vouched for by the Government as representative of the people. 


Gold, The Case For. William Waldorf Astor. Pall Mall Magazine, 
London, September 3. 

Mr. Asror states his belief that the maintenance and integrity of 
contracts is the essence of all prosperous commercial relations, and 
from that point he argues for gold as the standard which fluctuates 
least. He believes in the extension of a gold currency to Eastern 
nations, holding that the development of the credit system will 
compensate for the limited amount of gold. 


Home-Rule Bill and the House of Lords. The Earl of Donough- 
more. North American Review, New York, September, 9 pp. 

Ir is the contention of the noble author, that the party in power 
has never wished or intended that the Home-Rule Bill should become 
a law, it having been framed and carried through the Commons as a 
sop to the Cerberus of the Irish supporters of the party, with the 
firm conviction that it would be negatived by the House of Lords. 
The Lords, the present writer thinks, might as a matter of party 
tactics, accept the Bill and thus spoil the game of the Gladstonians, 
but that the interests of the country demand that the Upper House 
rise above party and reject the Bill. 

Silver, The Case For. W. H. Grenfell. 
London, September, 7 pp. 

Tue chief point insisted on by Mr. Grenfell is the inadequacy of 
gold to meet the world’s monetary requirements, and the inconven- 
iences springing from a contraction of the currency. A secondary 
point made is that gold has appreciated considerably, and that silver 
has retained its purchasing power. 


Pali Mall Magazine, 


RELIGIOUS. 


Jesus’ Self-Designation in the Synoptic Gospels. 
New World, Boston, September, 26 pp. 

AFTER a searching analysis of the signification of the term ‘‘Son 
of Man,” in the vision of Danie] and the Book of Enoch, the writer 
goes into an exhaustive argument in support of the view that Jesus, 
while entertaining an exalted sense of His spiritual function and 
ministry, employed the term ‘“‘Son of Man,’’ which designation 
implies lowliness and the form of a servant, to call attention to those 
features of His character and mission that were in contrast with the 
rank and dignity of the expected ‘‘ anointed ” ruler. 


Religion and Morality, The Relations of. Wilhelm Bender. 
World, Boston, September, 26 pp. 

RELIGION, says our author, arises from the everywhere emerging 
contradiction between our power and our will; it arises from the 
experience of our dependence upon a general world-fate, and it con- 
sists, at first, in nothing else than the natural and inevitable desire 
that this may prove favorable to our undertakings. All human 
effort takes on the form of religious desire when it meets hin- 
drances and difficulties which man cannot overcome by his own 
strength, and which accordingly remind him forcibly of his depend- 
ence on higher powers that hinder or favor his efforts. Then, as 
religion is due to the interaction of man and the world, so morality is 
due to the interaction of man with man. It is the regulation of the 
common life in the family, the tribe, the nation, the reconciliation 
of individual and social interests. The character of our religion is 
conditioned by the stage of our morality. 


Trinitarian Controversy (the), A Way Out of. 
Whiton. New World, Boston, September, 19 pp. 
THE writer makes the Sonship of Christ and of man a purely ethical 
relation, which extends to all life which ‘‘ within even brute limits 
shows occasional glimmers of that unitary ethical nature which is of 
its proper substance.” The Spirit is that which is of God, in each, as 
his individual heritage of Divine Power. 


Unitarianism (The New). Edward H. Hall. 
September, 16 pp. 

AN outline sketch of Unitarianism as it was, and of its career of 
evolution under the influences of transcendentalism, and the higher 
criticism. This is preparatory to the presentation of Unitarian- 
ism for what it now stands for, viz, a unity in which no form of 
dualism, be it miracle and law, mind and matter, or divinity and 
humanity can exist. A unity in which God ceases to be at odds 
with His universe, and but one supreme power appears, all the 
universe over and all the centuries through. 


Orello Cone. 


New 


James M. 


New World, Boston, 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Fruits from a Hygienic Point of View. Dr. Félix 
Magasin Pittoresque, Paris, August 15, pp. 2. 

TWENTy years ago it was forbidden to eat fruit during a cholera 
epidemic; but it is now proved that fruit contains no microbe in its 
interior, and, therefore, cannot be accused of introducing into the 
system the bacillus which is the cause of the cholera. At the same 
time certain fruits favor the multiplication in our intestines of that 
bacillus, which otherwise would remain latent. One of these fruits 
is the melon. Besides, those fruits which are washed before being 
eaten, such as the strawberry, for instance, should be washed in 
filtered or sterilized water. With these precautions, fruits can be 
eaten in moderation, even when the cholera is raging. 


Regnault. 
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Kiss (the), Origin of. 
August 15, pp. 8. 


Cesare Lombroso. Nouvelle Revue, Paris, 
THe practice of kissing is here considered historically, physio- 
logically, and zodlogically, and the learned author concludes that 
kissing on the cheek, at least, is.jhe survival of a rudimentary gesture 
of animals in smelling each other, just as the Burmese still call a 
salutation an aspiration for a smell. In the human race, a great 
many centuries elapsed before the custom of kissing began, and not 
until beauty brought about love, passion, choice, and selection, all of 
which, in the first ages of humanity did not exist, and which con- 
sequently are a proof of human progress in love and by love. 


Polar Probabilities of 1894. General A. W. Greely, Chief Signal 
Officer, U.S. A. North American Review, New York, Septem 
ber, 11 pp. 

EXAMINING the prospects of the three Polar expeditions which 
have started this year, viz., Nansen’s by the Asiatic route, C. R. 
Jackson’s by Franz Josef Land, and Peary’s through Baffin Bay, 
with the west coast of Greenland as his base of supplies, General 
Grecley concludes that Nansen’s scheme is: ‘‘ unwise, impracticable, 
and little short of suicidal” ; that from Jackson’s efforts thereis good 
reason to expect quite extensive additions to our knowledge of Arc- 
tic lands, and possibly the attainment of an unprecedently high lati 
tude ; while Peary, with all his endurance, determination, and skill, 
will not be able to get one hundred miles to the northeastward of 
Independence Bay. 


SOCIOLOGICAL, 


Inheritance Tax (the), The Theory of. Max West. 
Science Quarterly, Boston, September, 19 pp. 

DiscusskEs the principles of law and morals which underlie the 
theory of the inheritance tax, gives a history of the growth of senti- 
ment in favor of a progressive inheritance tax, which, although sup- 
ported by socialists, is not a socialistic measure and regards its future 
development as a natural consequence of the growth of democratic 
sentiment. 


Political 


Moral Responsibility. James Kennedy, M.D., Ph.D. 
Popular Review, Chicago, September, 4 pp. 

Tur writer starting from the law of heredity and the recognition 
that will, and desire, and moral sense, exist in different proportions 
in different individuals; and believing that society is in a great 
measure responsible for the production of criminals, is disposed to 
make a very liberal allowance for offenses the result of inherited 
tendency. As regards corrective measures the author deals only in 
generalizations. 


National 


Russian Jewry. Scenes of Home Life in Poland, and the Pole. 
Hall Caine. Pali Mali Magazine, London, September, 15 pp. 

TuE writer, after noting thatthe English view of persecution of 
the Jew in Russia is that it is a purely religious persecution, goes on 
to take account of the Russian view in which the religious question 
forms only an insignificant element. In treating of Jewish charac- 
ter, the whole tenor of the author’s treatment of the subject may be 
gathered from the fact that he quotes the trite proverb, ‘‘ Every 
nation gets the Jews it deserves.” 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


New York, The Wealth of. Thomas F. Gilroy, Mayor of New 
York. North American Review, New York, September, 8 pp. 
In this first article, the Mayor maintains that the City of New York 
is probably the richest community on earth; that no other city can 
borrow money in the open market as cheaply as New York can do; 
and that this of itself isthe best practical answer to those critics who 
maintain, either ignorantly or in bad faith, that the affairs of New 
York are unwisely or dishonestly administered. These claims are 
supported by various statistics, among them a table, showing the 
decreasing yearly rates of taxation for the past eleven years. 


Sweden and Denmark, A Mission to, in 1844. 
Paris, August 25, pp. 33. 

Tue name of M. de Bacourt, which had become almost entirely 
forgotten, was revived in no flattering manner, a year or two 
ago, at the time of the publication of the Memoirs of Talleyrand, of 
whom de Bacourt was the literary executor. In 1844, de Bacourt 
was sent by Louis Philippe as French Envoy to congratulate King 
Oscar I., the grandfather of the present King, on his succeeding to 
the throne of Sweden and Norway. The new Envoy, whose mission 
lasted about two months, kept a journal, which is here printed, along 
with two despatches sent by him to Mr. Guizot, who was then Min 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Both journal and despatches afford many 
interesting glimpses. of the Sweden and Norway of that time, as we]! 
as of Denmark, where M. de Bacourt, by command of the King of 
the French, stopped on his way home. 


orrespondant, 


Taormina Note-Book (The). George E. Woodberry. 
Maguzine, New York, September, 20 pp. Illus. 
Skercues and historical reminiscences of the city founded by 
Andromachus and of the fair Sicilian land,—the land whose praises 
Cornelius Severus sung, and which George E. Woodberry again 
lightens up with a soft halo of romance. 


Century 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


MADAME DE KRUDENER. 


WOMAN who at one time made much talk in the world, but 
who is now nearly forgotten, especially in the United States, is 
Madame de Kriidener. She was a singular specimen of humanity, 
as is shown by her being described as ‘‘the inventor of the shaw]- 
dance and the author of the Holy Alliance.” Mr. Clarence Ford has 
thought it worth while to revive her memory by a book* about her, 
which he tells us is the first biography of her which has appeared in 
English, although thirty-five books and articles (principally books) 
have appeared about her in French and German. Mr. Fords book, 
we are informed, is the outcome of a careful sifting of all material 
accessible to the historical student in the libraries of London and 
Paris. Who the subject of the biography was is thus set forth by 
The Nation (New York) in a careful review of Mr. Ford’s work: 


**Barbe-Julie de Wietinghoff was born in Riga, iu 1764, the 
daughter of a family of German extraction, which traced back its 
descent to the Fourteenth Century on the father’s side; her mother 
was a daughter of the Field-Marshal Miinnich, celebrated in the 
State and military annals of Russia during a large portion of the 
Eighteenth Century. In 1783, she married Baron Kriidener, a 
diplomat by profession, who was shortly afterwards appointed 
Ambassador to Venice, as a mark of special favor. He was much 
older than she, and, though a kind, honorable, and forbearing man, 
he did not furnish precisely those elements of romance which the 
decidedly nervous, overwrought young girl demanded. She tried 
hard to be a good wife to him, and her efforts awakened the love of 
her husband's secretary, who adored his chief. Eventually the 
secretary resigned his post rather than prove disloyal, and wrote a 
very frank letter to Baron Kriidener, giving the exact reasons. The 
Baron, who had, by that time, been appointed Ambassador to 
Copenhagen, had the imprudence to show this letter to his wife, 
who had been entirely ignorant of the young man’s passion, and 
who was particularly struck with the latter's assertion that he should 
cease to love her should she ever prove faithless to her husband, his 
idolized chief. This ill judged action of the Ambassador showed 
Mme. Kriidener that she was capable of inspiring the grande passion 
which she had long dreamed of producing. She became an accom- 
plished ve eccentric in dress and conduct, impatient of court 
ceremonial, and of all restraint, yet celebrated and irresistibly 
fascinating, though she was not beautiful. 

She seems never to have been really well-balanced: she was rest- 
less, ever eager to move about, despite the expense and difficulty 
which attended traveling in those days. The cost of maintaining 
the state of an Ambassador served her as an inconsequent excuse for 
absenting herself, with her two children and her stepdaughter, from 
Copenhagen, and thus forcing her husband to keep up two establish- 
ments instead of one. This point is worth noting, as it is a capital 
illustration of her remarkable power of persuading herself that the 
most contradictory things were right and reconcilable, either simul- 
taneously or at close intervals, which forms so curious a feature of 
her later career. In the beginning, her health offered a reasonable 
excuse. She was always well when she was amused, but she invari- 
ably became ill the moment she was overtaken by ennui.” 


She had, it appears, at one time, a less platonic adorer than the 
ex secretary, and she lived fora time apart from her husband in 
Paris and elsewhere in France with this adorer. Some literary 
ambition being aroused by her acquaintance with well-known 
authors, she wrote a novel called ‘‘ Valerie,” which had for a time 
a great vogue. This novel contains substantially a detailed picture 
of her early married life in Venice, her husband’s secretary posing 
as the hero. Later on, in the year 1804, she became subject to lively 
religious convictions, the result of seeing a young man fall dead, im- 
mediately after saluting her as he passed her house. The result of 
these convictions is thus stated by The Nation : 


“* Haunted by the idea that this meant a solemn warning to her, 
she brooded over it for weeks. Relief came at last through a cob- 
bler who was measuring her for a pair of shoes, and whom she 

uestioned when his happy countenance attracted her attention. 
Their conversation ended in her becoming interested in the little 
community of the Moravian Brethren, and in her ‘conversion,’ as 
that term is understood by Methodists and other sects. From that 
time forth, her letters and speech were filled with what we may call, 
for want of a better word, ‘revivalist’ phrasevlogy; indeed, they 
consisted almost exclusively of that element in the most intense, not 
to say exaggerated, form. 

vr Her restlessness was not cured. She left Russia once more, and 


* Life and Letters of Mme. de Kriidener. By Clarence Ford. London: Adam & 
Charles Black; New York; Macmillan & Co. 
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began her remarkable career of preaching on the Continent with 
exhortations to the celebrated Queen Louisa of Prussia, who was then 
residing in Konigsberg, in consequence of Napoleon I,’s dealings with 
her country. We soon find her in Germany, where she came under 
the influence of the mystical Jung-Stilling, and the pernicious power 
of the charlatan Fontaine and his accomplice in financial extortion, 
the peasant woman Maria Kummrin. She attacked every one with 
whom she came in contact—royalty, courtiers, peasants—with fervid 
exhortations to repentance and conversion. She seems to have pos 
sessed a magnetic power of persuasion, and easily aroused intense 
emotion; but it also appears to be universally admitted that her influ- 
ence, though intense, was very short-lived, as is usually the case with 
similar exalted, overstrained preachers. It is interesting to note 
that both Protestant pastors and Roman Catholic priests encouraged 
their parishioners to attend her sermons, which sometimes numbered 
four or fivea day. She never attempted to induce these people to 
abandon their particular sects, but seems herself to have combined 
Protestantism and Catholicism in the proportions now known as 
‘ ritualistic.’ ” 

The most remarkable thing in her career, however, was the influ- 
ence she gained over the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia. The 
extraordinary proceedings of this precious pair are thus narrated by 


The Tribune (Chicago) in an extended summary of the volume: 


‘*She predicted Napoleon’s escape from Elba, and in the anxious 
days before Waterlvo she entered the presence of the Emperor Alex- 
ander and exhorted him to repentance. The Emperor shed tears, 
and the interview resulted in a friendship Which for the ensuing four 
months was to provide gossip for the whole diplomatic world. 

‘At Heidelberg, in a room adjoining a cattle-shed, the Czar of 
All the Russias passed long hours in prayer and Scriptural study 
with Mme. de Kriidener and a young minister, arriving every alter- 
nate evening at 10 o'clock, and frequently remaining till 2 in the 
morning. Again, in Paris, the Emperor made use of a private way 
from the Elysée Bourbon to Mme. de Kriidener’s hotel, going back 
and forth at all hours without attracting attention. The influence 
of his spiritual directress had for a time a great effect on the emo- 
tional monarch. He appeared neither at balls nor at the theatre ani, 
as far as possible, abstained from every sort of social and official 
festivity. ‘Inthe rooms which I occupy,’ he said to Mme. de Krii- 
dener, ‘I enjoy a great deal of peace; I work, I read the Scriptures, 
I commune with God in prayer, and I trace His merciful and tender 
protection in all that He helps me to avoid.’ 

‘The diplomatists were much mystified by these proceedings, for 
Alexander had been ‘ parcus deorwm cultor et infrequens.’” 


Subsequently to the Emperor’s return to St. Petersburg, Madame 


de Kriidener went thither, and made an effort to reéstablish the 
influence she had over him in the French capital. Either, however, 
Alexander had got over his fit of devotion or his eyes had been opened 
to the impolicy of continuing his former relations with her. Anyway 
he refused to see her, and, after a sojourn of some weeks, she was 
notified by the Government that it would be more wholesome for 
her to leave Russia. 

One of the results of Madame de Kriidener’s power over the 
Emperor was the foundation of the Holy Alliance, the object of 
which is thus put by The Tribune : 


‘“‘The Holy Alliance, which was founded by Alexander while 
under the influence of Mme. de Kriidener, had for its object the for- 
mation of an international law, grounded on Christianity, which 
should unite ona single broad basis all the churches of Europe— 
Catholic and Orthodox. Protestant and Anglican. This, the Czar 
believed, would bring about that era of universal peace which it had 
been his lifelong dream to establish. If, he argued, the allied sover- 
eigns are resolved on peace, peace will be secured. ‘There is some- 
thing very naive and curiously characteristic of the Russian tempera 
ment,’ remarks Mr. Ford, ‘in the Emperor’s belief that this solemn 
enunciation of unimpeachable sentiments would have the power to 
work a miracle in the hearts of men.’ In practice the Holy Alliance 
resolved itself into a league for the suppression of liberalism, but 
this result is in no way chargeable to Mme. de Kriidener. It was 
Metternich who converted that harmless compact into an engine of 
tyranny.” 


The sad ending of her career is thus narrated by The Nation : 


‘* Feeling oppressed by the restraint under which she was obliged 
to live, she brought her visit to St. Petersburg toa close in the course 
of the following winter, and retired to her estate of Kosse, in Cour- 
land. She remained there, in strict retirement, for the next two 
years, practising such austerities that her lungs were seriously 
affected, and it was discovered that she was threatened with cancer. 
By the persuasion of the Princess Anna Galitzin, who was desirous 
of foundling a Christian colony of German and Swiss emigrants on 
her lands ‘in the Crimea, Mme. Kriidener removed thither, and 
uncomplainingly shared the hardships of the colonists, springing 
from defective arrangements for food and accommodations; but her 
consumption and cancer made alarming progress, and she died on 
Christmas morning, 1824, a little less than a year before her former 
friend, Alexander I., who followed her to the grave on December 1 
1825.” 


’ 
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THE PEOPLE’S MONEY. 
Fcc hard to come at, money has quite lately been much 


more difficult to lay hands on than usual. The average citizen 
has had to stir his stumps with considerable activity to find ‘‘ cur- 
rency ” enough wherewith to pay his butcher and baker and candle- 
stick-maker. This matter of currency which he justly styles ‘‘the 
People’s Money ” has recently been discussed in a book* by Mr. W. 
L. Trenholm, who ought to know a good deal about his subject, for 
he was formerly Comptroller of the Currency. That he has written 
an excellent book giving a lucid explanation of a matter hard to 
understand but which every one ought to understand, is the opinion 
of The Engineering and Mining Journal (New York): 


‘‘At a late meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Mr. Trenholm, in a very able address upon the cur- 
rency, took occasion to say that very few members of Congress were 
thorough students of the currency question, although it was the 
most momentous of any awaiting solution at their hands. ‘But,’ 
said he, ‘there is one way to make them study the subject, and that 
is by the people taking it up themselves.’ The book before us was 
written to forward this purpose; to instruct the people in the cur- 
rency of our country in order that they may demand sound legisla- 
tion from their representatives. To many the financial system of 
the United States appears so intricate, that they despair of com- 
prehending it; to others, the subject is dull; to but few is it inter- 
esting, yet there is nothing that so concerns every man, woman, or 
child in the country as the kind and quality of the money that all 
depend upon to carry on business, and, in our history, there has been 
no time when the question of good, sound money was of greater 
importance than at present. This is to a certain extent demonstrated 
by the large amount of space devoted to the subject by the press, 
which, after all, but makes public the smouldering uneasiness of the 
people. 

‘Mr. Trenholm brings to his discussion of the subject not only 
great practical experience acquired as Comptroller of the Currency, 
but also the ability to explain clearly and forcibly and with wealth 
of homely illustrations, which interest the reader, and bring home 
to him the truth sought to be conveyed.” 


This explanation is given by The Living Church (Chicago) of the 
way in which the author treats his subject: 


‘*Mr. Trenholm writes, as he says, for ‘plain people who desire to 
get some practical ideas upon this important subject.’ After discussing 
some general principles of Finance, Cash and Credit, Money, the author 
ably argues the following propositions: 1. Progress as to material 
used for money has always been, and must always be, from less val- 
uable to more valuable substances. 2. Confidence in the circulating 
medium is a sine gud non. 3. Definiteness and stability of value are 


indispensable qualities of money. 4. ‘The People’s Money ’ must be: 


good everywhere within the range of their industry and trade, at home 
and abroad. 5. There can be but one standard of value within that 
area. The only basis fora circulating medium that fulfills these 
requirements, the author argues, is gold. A very interesting account 
is given of the process by which London has become the clearing- 
house of the world, and how all the balances of the world finally set- 
tle down in London to a gold basis.” 


A PRACTICAL BOOK ON EDUCATION. 


ROM the time of Plato to the present time the world has had a 
good deal of advice as to the way in which boys and girls 
should be educated. In this noble company of advisers Mr. Abbott 
Kinney has enrolled himself by a book which he is pleased to term 
“Tasks by Twilight,”+ although the author seems to have 
addressed himself principally to the young, according to The Free 
Press (Detroit), which thinks well of the volume: 


“Exactly why Mr. Abbott Kinney calls his book ‘Tasks by 
Twilight’ is not clear, unless he feared that the statement on the title- 
page of its true character would repel the very ones whom he hopes to 
reach. We are not sure but that is the fact, for the book deals with 
education, and is addressed mainly to the young, among whom, for 
obvious reasons, educational topics are regarded as dry. We trust 
the device—if it is one—will succeed, for the book is one that the 
young ought to read, and not the young alone, but their parents. It 
is a thoughtful exposition of education, not as book learning, but in 
its true character as a training and development of the faculties with 
which each is endowed, and a fitting of them for use to the best and 
highest purposes. In the first chapter various phases of the subject 
are considered—physique, boys, manual labor, observation, etc.— 
the second is devoted to ‘The Education of Girls’; the third to 
‘Thoughts,’ and the fourth to ‘ Diet.’ The chapter on ‘ Education 
of Girls’ is, perhaps, the most important, dealing, as it does, with 
facts which are greatly neglected. There are traces of old-fashioned 
and unfounded prejudice in some portions of it-—as, for instance, in 


* The People’s Money. By W. L. Trenholm, ex-Comptroller of the Currency, 
pp. 280. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. 


+ Tasks by Twilight. 


By Abbott Kinney, New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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the denunciation of the theatre as an occupation for women—but in 
the main the advice is as sound as it is much needed.” 

The Inter-Ocean (Chicago) also commends the work, especially to 
its ‘‘lady readers” : 

‘ This is a series of practical essays mainly upon education. The 
chapter on ‘ The Education of Girls’ is wholesome reading for every 
intelligent girl and woman in the land. It is ‘woman’s year,’ and a 
great reaction has taken place in favor of ‘a larger place’ for 
women. There is danger always in a reaction, even to those 
receiving the benefits. The author pointedly discusses the question— 
where women should draw the line—and remain womanly. We 
heartily commend this essay to our lady readers as one to set them 
thinking along health-giving channels.” 

If The Observer (New York) does not praise the book enthusiasti- 
cally, it has little fault to find with it: 

‘*Education is just now a very popular and always an important 
subject. Defined in this present volume as ‘the preparation for liv- 
ing,’ it is treated of in avery broad and plain (we hardly know 
whether to say too plain) fashion, under such heads as ‘ Physique,’ 
‘Manual Labor,’ ‘ Observation,’ ‘ Diet,’ etc. The tone of the dis- 
cussion is high, and many of its points are well taken. We subjoin 
a few of its propositions: ‘The history of the Greek people shows 
beyond any controversy that physical development is no bar to that 
of intellect." ‘You cannot be great in anything unless you act in 
harmony with its verities.’ ‘ When you oppose, cultivate silence and 
action. When you agree, study combination, keep your attention to 
the main point and object to be secured.’ ‘The body has no monop- 
oly of sickness.’” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We have a new estimate of fictitious works in the English lan- 
guage by M. Alphonse Daudet who puts Defoe at the head of all the 
standard English writers of fiction, pronouncing him to be England's 
national author. ‘‘ Even Shakespeare,” he says, ‘‘does not give so 
perfect an idea of the English character as Defoe. Robinson is the 
typical Englishman par excellence, with his adventuresomeness, his 
taste for travel, his love of the sea, his piety, his commercial and 
practical instincts. And what an artist he is—Defoe! What effects 
of terror there are in ‘ Robinson ’—the foot of the savage on the sand; 
and then his dramatic gift—the return of Robinson to the island, and 
the parrot still screaming ‘ Friday, Friday!’ If I were condemned 
to a long period of seclusion, and were allowed only one book to 
read, I would choose ‘ Robinson.’ It is one of the few works of fic- 
tion that may be considered as nearly immortal as any written thing 


can be. Not that I wish to underrate Shakespeare and some others, 
No, indeed! Shakespeare is one of the authors I hope to die 
with.” 
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We present representative criticisms upon 
the Senate for its delay in settling the silver 
question. 


Wholly Needless. 


The Journal of Commerce (Commercial), 
New York.—The country is prepared to re- 
sume its wonted activities; the monetary de- 
rangements have been adjusted; factories and 
mines are waiting to resume their suspended 
operations; labor is weary and suffering from 
enforced idleness; the banks are getting ready 
to put their affairs again upon a normal foot- 
ing; foreign investors are standing ready to 
take our securities so soon as it is formally 
determined in what kind of money they are to 
be payable; and home capital is waiting for 
due assurances to seek employment in new 
enterprises; and yet all these interests are 
held in suspense until the Senate has spoken 
its last word. This suspense is not only 
disheartening and calculated to throw busi- 
ness back into the derangement from which 
it is escaping, but it is wholly needless and 
without a shadow of excuse. The delay of the 
Senate is not defensible upon any pretense of 
the proper requirements of debate. It has 
exhausted all the proper demands of discussion; 
everything has been said that any Senator cares 
to say for legitimate purposes of argument; 
and speechmaking is prostituted to the sole 
purpose of wasting time, tiring out opponents, 
and compelling compromise by worriment. A 
certain sort of justification of these discredit- 
able tactics might be set up if it could be shown 
that they are likely to bring any kind of suc- 
cess for either party. But even that poor 
excuse cannot be entertained. - Both sides on 
the question admit that the conclusion is al- 
ready predetermined. 


The Senate Incompetent. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—lt is gener- 
ally believed that there is a majority of the 
Senators who will vote for the unconditional 
passage of the Wilson Bill, so that what is fair 
to complain of is the incompetency of the 
Senate, under its present rules, to act, rather 
than the essential character of the body. On 
the other hand, however, it is worth while to 
point out that the Senate’s incompetence and 
the rules that regulate it are in great degree 
due to definite characteristics of the body. Some 
Senators would like us to believe that they are 
due to an elevated sense of its own dignity, to 
the traditional value attributed to deliberation, 
to the nature of the Senatorial office as repre- 
sentative of the several States, and, at any 
rate, to that delicate consideration for one 
another which forbids Senators to hurry any 
of their own number. There is some force in 
these explanations, but not so much as their 
authors would have us think. Much of what 
is worst in the Senate is due to far less admi- 
rable or amiable and far more vulgar practices 
and motives. It is due to the fact that, in 
varying degrees, but, on the whole, progres- 
sively, the Senate has been for the last 
sixty years becoming very deeply involved 
in the pursuit of offices, The process began 
in Jackson’s time and culminated in the 
period of undisputed Republican supremacy 
after the war. ‘There was a serious interrup- 
tion—caused chiefly by dissensions among 
the majority Senators themselves—following 
General Grant’s second term, and a perceptible 
diminution with the change of the party in 
power in 1884, when the majority of the Senate 
and the President were of opposite parties. 
We are convinced that, if the direct 
share of the Senate in all but the most import- 
ant appointments—in all, that is, save those 
involving political discretion and charged with 
the working of the policy of the Government 
—were withdrawn, that body would very 
promptly become nearly as amenable to the 
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deliberate opinion of the country as the House | prevent this by a course of obstruction which 


now is. 
Senator would then be far more attractive to 
able and upright men than it now is. 


The Senate Degenerate. 


The Standard-Union (Rep.), Brooklyn.—So 
the Senate is suspended before the country, 
with a definite thing to do, that Senators know 
is to be done, ought to be and must be done, 
and it is undergoing contemplation unusually 
analytical, not exactly unfriendly or unkindly, 
but impartial, unsparing. The impression that 
from day to day grows about the Senate is that 
it is a degenerate body; that it is in parta 
mixture of the boss whose life is in patronage, 
of the moneyed man whose power is in his 
check-book, of the crank who worships him- 
self, and of the chump, who is stupid, and that 
this non-partisan combination, though a minor- 
ity of the Senate, under the rules of other days 
is a manacle and menace, and should be broken 
rough-handed. We know what the Senate 
is going to do, which is the modifica- 
tion of the present evil situation, but the 
tedious goings on of droning essays with 
nothing new in them, nothing possible to 
come of them except the dreariness of sham 
debate that increases in weariness. Have the 
people no redress? It is true we do not read 
the speeches in the Senate; they will be hidden 
forever in the ‘‘ Record” until the Historian 
delves in the rubbish to tell of the trials the 
Republic survived. It is true, also, that the 
vote is discounted, but it is desirable to turnto 
other matters and remove some way, any way, 
the cloud of uncertainties that hangs over our 
industries, and in its vague, vast, all-embracing 
oppression is an influence more disadvantage- 
ous than any realized evil, however acute; for 
a wrong that has boundaries is terminable, 
while the undisturbed monotony of paralysis 
seems without end. Under the circumstances 
the Senate is severely studied by the people, 
and losing the reputation once so enviable fas- 
ter than ever before, 


ai Abolish the Senate. 


The News (Ind. Rep.), St. Paul.—The time 
has come when the people of this country 
should seriously consider the question of 
abolishing the United, States Senate. The 
House of Representatives is a body which rep- 
resents the people and directly reflects public 
opinion; but the Senate is an aggregation of 
old fogies, aristocrats, and cranks, which rep- 
resents not the sentiment of the present, but 
that of about six years ago as modified by the 
personal hobbies of the Senators. The politi- 
cal complexion of the House can be changed in 
two years; its members are elected directly by 
the popular vote. A complete change reflect- 
ing the will of the majority cannot be effected 
in the Senate is much less than six years, 
while its members are not chosen by the 
people, but are often the products of cor- 
rupt legislative combinations. The 
country could get along very well with 
one legislative House composed of representa- 
tives elected directly by the people. The 
theory of the Senate was that it would prove a 
conservative body which would furnish a safe- 
guard against the radicalism of the House; but 
of late years just the contrary has been the 
fact. ‘The House has proven the sensible and 
conservative body, and has more than once 
saved the country from crank legislation pro- 
posed by the Senate. Inthe Senate the wild- 
eyed theorist and insufferable political idiot 
seem to find a congenial soil and atmosphere 
and breed like cholera-microbes in infected 
waters. . . . The Senate of the United 
States has outlived its usefulness. It must go. 


Senate Filibustering. 


The Bee (Rep.), Omaha.—The vote for re- 
peal in the House represented over 41,000,000 
of the population of the country, while the 
opposition stood for less than 49,000,000. 
There can be no doubt that fully two-thirds of 
the American people believe that the Silver- 
Purchase Law ought to be repealed, and for 
those who represent one-third to attempt to 


It is needless to add that the office of | 


_ the evil day of their own undoing. 





ought not to be tolerated in any legislative 
body is an outrage that cannot be justified. If 
the silver Senators carry out the programme 
they have announced, it will renew, with much 
greater force than ever before, the popular de- 
mand for a radical departure from the so- 
called ‘‘ Senatorial courtesy,” which allows the 
largest latitude to filibustering. The lax rules 
and practice of the Senate in this respect have 
been for years condemned by the intelligent 
public opinion of the country, and the object- 
lesson which the country is now having in the 
course of the silver Senators, if carried to the ex- 
tremity they threaten, cannot fail to cause such 
a general demand for a change as the Senate 
will not dare to disregard. It is obviously a 
serious evil in our legislative system which 
permits a small minority of Senators to block 
the way to urgently-needed legislation, and, 
perhaps, to defeat it, and the sooner the evil 
is eradicated the better it will be for the inter- 
ests and welfare of the country. Nobody will 
object to fair and reasonable discussion, but 
when this has been had, and all sides have 
been given a hearing, to continue debate 
simply for the purpose of delay and obstruc- 
tion, is inexcusable, and is at variance with the 
basic principle of free institutions, that the will 
of the majority shall prevail. 


The Repeal Certain. 


The Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn, — Sooner or 
later the Senators opposed to repeal will have 
to succumb. They cannot go on talking for- 
ever. Their surrender is only a question of 
time. They would, of course, like to march 
out of the free-coinage citadel with silver 
drums beating and silver colors flying; but 
eventually they will have to capitulate accord- 
ing to the articles of parliamentary war. Ifa 
vast and protracted output of surplus wind on 
their part is not preventable, by all means let 
them go ahead. What they must perceive, as 
they persist in threadbare and dreary argu- 
ment, is that they can hope to convert no one 
to their views. The only hope is to postpone 
When the 
decisive roll-call at last arrives, they will see 
how empty have been their labors in behalf of 
the so-called silver ‘‘ cause.” The overwhelm- 
ing vote for repeal in the House should have 
taught them a lesson as to the irresistible 
momentum of public opinion as a force for 
good when fully roused and _ intelligently 
directed. 


The Lords and the Senate. 


The Evening Post (ind.), New York.—It is 
a remarkable coincidence that the English 
House of Lords should be about to reject the 
Home-Rule Bill at the same time that the 
American Senate is about to pass the Silver- 
Purchase Repeal Bill. The latter is just as 
repugnant to the members of the Senate, left 
to their own personal preferences, as the 
Home-Rule Bill is to the House of Lords. If 
they dared, they would defeatit. . . The 
coincidence recalls the real analogies which 
exist between these two Second Chambers of 
great national legislatures. They are histori- 
cally analogous and related, whether we sup- 
pose the Senate to have been directly modeled 
after the House of Lords or not. . . At 
any rate, it is easy enough to trace 
an existing likeness, and to show how the 
actual Senate bears a strong resemblance to 
the actual Lords, both in point of personnel 
and removal from direct responsibility to the 
people, as well as in the methods which the 
people finally resort to in order to bring it to its 
senses. We might even say that the Senate 
exemplifies the hereditary principle of the 
Lords. . . . But the more interesting 
analogies are those which can be made out in 
the ways the American people and the English 
people have of bringing their Second Chamber 
to give them what they want. . 


The creation of new Senators is the 
people’s threat in the background which 
is bringing light to many of the Senate. They 


know how expeditious is the American way ot 
creating new peers. Our obstinate Lords are 
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not simply given enough companions to out- 
vote them, but are themselves put out in the 


cold. Whenever we create one Senator we 
kill another. The knowledge of this fact will 
make the vote for repeal, when it comes, un- 
expectedly large, as many Senators are now 
sure that if they stand on Senatorial dignity, 
or vote so as to keep their record consistent, 
or to feed fat their hatred of the President, it 
will be equivalent to saying— 
‘“* As for me, hungry oblivion 
Devour me quick.” 
Compel the Senate to Vote. 

The Republican (Rep.), Cedar Rapids.—I\n 
our opinion there is but one condition which 
can offer a possible excuse for the exercise of 
the tricks of the filibuster, and that is when 
an arrogant majority are about to passa law 
in direct opposition to public opinion. Then 
the minority, conscious that they are the rep- 
resentatives of public opinion, have the moral 
right to resist the majority. No such condition 
exists. To-day there is nowhere an intelli- 
gent man who does not know that in the opin- 
ion of a vast majority of the American people 
silver-purchases ouglit to cease. It is doubtful 
if some of these men even represent the people 
of their own States, and though they may do 
this, their whole duty is done when they cast 
their votes. There is no tyranny so galling as 
the tyranny of the minority. If these silver 
Senators will not permit a vote, a closure rule 
should be reported and passed, no matter if it 
destroys all the sacred traditions of that honor- 
able body. 


The Senate Must Obey. 


The Globe (Ind.-Rep.), St. Paul. —The Senate 
dare not disobey the expression of the senti- 
ment of the public thus announced. It dare 
not play the English House of Lords to the 
American people. ‘The question is already an 
open and a mooted one: Of what use is thé 
Senate? If dishonest currency finds itself 
buttressed there, the question will spring from 
an abstract one to a concrete and a vital one. 
But there isno danger. The Senators are pol- 
iticians. There is nothing they want to know 
more than what is the public opinion. They 
have always bent to it heretofore, when un- 
mistakably expressed, and they will now. 





THE TARIFF. 


The Time for Revision. 

The Evening Post (Ind.), New York.—Daily 
reports. of the resumption of work by all sorts 
of industries which suspended during the panic 
are only what was expected by every intelli- 
gent and candid observer. It was perfectly 
plain that the moving cause of the suspensions 
was the distrust caused by the uncertainty 


regarding our money standard, and it was cer- | 


tain that resumption would generally follow as 
soon as confidence was restored by the assured 
passage of the Bill to repeal the Silver-Pur- 
chase Act. A great many Republican organs 
and politicians, however, thought they saw 


a chance to secure some partisan advan- 
tage by ascribing all the trouble to the 
agitation of the Tariff question and the 


pledge of the Democratic Party to revise 
the Tariff downwards. So they brought 
forward the. theory —the most ridiculous 
ever heard of—that the real reason manu- 


facturers stopped operations during the sum- | 


mer of 1893 was because they had just then 


got the idea into their heads that an election | 


was held last November, in which the people 
voted by an overwhelming majority for a lower 
Tariff; and that the only way to secure a re- 
sumption of activity was by a pledge on the 
part of the executive and the legislative de- 
partments that they would disregard their in- 
structions, and leave the McKinley Tariff un- 
touched! The fact that manufacturing estab- 
lishments are so generally reopening the very 
week that the Ways and Means Committee be- 
gins its hearingson the Tariff question, and 
when everybody understands that the framing 
of a new Tariff Law is to be pushed as rapidly as 


THE 
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possible, shows that the manufacturers them- 
selves have no fear of revision. 


Let the Tariff Alone. 


The Times (Rep.), Brooklyn.—Thus far the 
Tariff-tinkerers have had a hard time of it. 
Governor McKinley, in opening the campaign 
in Ohio, touched upon the present business 
depression, and his opinion will coincide 
with that of hundreds of thousands of people 
on this side of the Alleghanies. The Governor 
has no idea that the repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Law will afford 
a remedy for the present panicky condition of 
the country. ‘‘If the people were assured 
that the McKinley Law would stand un- 
touched, prosperity would return at once,” 
said the Governor, and multitudes will applaud 
the sentiment. Andrew Carnegie, of Pitts- 
burgh, one of the largest employers of labor in 
the country, gives echo to the same idea. ‘* If 
the House goes forward to revise the duties on 
imports,” he said yesterday, ‘‘that will 
certainly delay the return of prosperity.” 
Governor McKinley and Mr. Carnegie are 
students of political economy, but their 
opinions here quoted are given as the result of 
actual experience rather than study. Any 
change of the method of collecting revenue for 
the support of the Government when that rev- 
enue is derived from imports must for a time 
unsettle trade. ‘That was the experience after 
the enactment of the McKinley Bill, yet the 
country had recovered from the change and 
was never more prosperous than until the as- 
sumption of power by the party that expressed 


change in the Tariff Laws, and this time more 
than ever in the direction of free trade. . . 

Let the Tariff alone. That’s the easiest way 
to start the factories, to set the ships and 
trains in motion, and put money in circulation. 


What is Free Trade ? 


The Courier-Journal (Dem.), Louisville.— 
What is Free Trade? It has received many 
definitions. 
tion. No Tariff at all. No Custom-Houses. 
But, since all parties are agreed that a con- 
siderable part, if not the larger part, of 
our revenues must be got through import- 
duties, this is beside the purpose. No party 
contemplates that sort of Free Trade. No 
civilized Nation ever had that sort of Free 
Trade. But it is the sort of Free Trade which 
the Protectionists always refer to and insist 


crats are driving at. Second, Free Trade is a 
‘Tariff so adjusted as to balance the external with 
the internal taxes, a Tariff getting its revenue 
off duties on non-conipetitive foreign commo- 
dities, that is, on articles not produced in the 





country laying the import-duties. This is 
English Free Trade. ‘Third, Free Trade—ac- 
| cording to arfother Protectionist definition—is 
any Tariff that proposes to lower the high 
Protective duties. ‘‘ A Tariff for Revenue 
only” is thus described by the Protectionist as 
Free Trade. The two Morrison Bills, and the 
Mills Bill, were highly Protective measures. 
But, all the same, the Protectionists denounced 
them as Free Trade. In using the term Free 
Trade, therefore, Zhe Courier-Journal has al- 
ways accepted the title, not generically or origi- 
nally, but as one chosen by the enemies of 
| Tariff Reform to be most hurtful to the friends 
| of Tariff Reform. In other words, we are not 
| afraid, or ashamed of the charge of being a 
| Free Trader, . . . Turning tothe Demo- 
|cratic Platforms of 1884, 1888, and 1892, we 
| 
| 


| 


| cipitancy. All of them lay down the broad 
| principle that taxation must be for revenue 
|only, exclusively for public purposes, and 
limited to the needs of the Government, eco- 
nomically administered. The Little 
Corporal has taken his place at the head of the 
| Old Guard. The Robber Tariff has the floor. 


| Let the battle go on! - 


| 
| 


A Lesson in Tariff-Building. 


| The Sun (Dem.), New York.—The Commit- | 


| tee on Ways und Means must find that the 
Tariff. hearings are a weariness to the flesh. 


DIGEST. 


its main determination to be to make another | 


First, Free Trade is direct taxa- | 


upon, and try to have appear that the Demo- | 


nowhere find any threat of revolution, or pre- | 
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| However, this exposition of the selfish aims of 

manufacturers and importers may have its use- 
ful side, The gentlemen who are having 
a hearing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee seem to think that the Tariff is to 
be made for their benefit. Yet the object of a 
| Tariff for revenue only is only revenue. It is 
for the benefit of the whole country, and the 
nursing of special interests can find no part in 
it. It must be just and uniform, following 
one and the same plan, 


INTERNAL REVENUE. 


David A. Wells has submitted to Secretary 
Carlisle, a long report in answer to his re- 
quest for an ‘‘ opinion as to the expediency, 
from a strictly revenue point of view, of main- 
taining or changing the present internal re- 
venue taxes on distilled spirits, malt liquors, 
and tobacco,” 


The Journal of Commerce, New York.—Mtr, 
Wells does not modify his judgment formed 
many years ago, when he was ,officially con- 
nected with the revenue, and often repeated 
since, that the tax on spirits cannot be in- 
creased without increasing illicit distilling. But 
he believes that the tax on beer can be doubled, 
| and the tax on tobacco restored to the rates of 
ten years ago. ‘The beer-tax affords an inter- 
esting study. The rate of $1 per barrel has 
never been increased since the tax was estab- 
lished 30 years ago, and it has never been re- 
duced since 1865. In that year it yielded a 
|revenue of only $3,657,181, and in 1893 it 
yielded $31,962,743! . . . “The increase 
in the revenue is only in a secondary sense 
due to the increase in population. Since 1865 
the population has not quite doubled, while the 
revenue has increased nearly nine-fold. ‘The 
increased consumption of beer has been enor- 
mous. be per capita consumption was 1.86 
gallons ih 1863, 7.16 gallons in 1873, 10.25 
gallons in 1883, and 16.03 gallons in 1893, 
This ratio of increase is marvelous, and stri- 
kingly shows the importance of this article toa 
Minister of Finance. . . . The tax on 
spirits is already more than 300 per cent., 
which is the principal reason why Mr. Wells’ 
thinks it could not be carried higher. The tax 
on beer is only about 20 per cent., which is 
less than the tax +n almost any other article 
from which any revenue is derived. The tax 
amounts to one-fifth of a cent on a hal!-pint, 
and as beer can be retailed at some profit at 
134 cents a glass, while the price is almost in- 
variably five cents, Mr. Wells believes that 
an addition of one dollar a barsel to the tax 
| would fall entirely on the retailers, and could 
well be borne by them. The ratio of beer- 
saloons to the population shows that the 


| profits must be very great, and the fact 

that the retailers are to a large extent 
jonly the agents of the brewers would 
| make the distribution of the tax between 


the brewer and the retailer of less importance. 

Leaving the spirit-tax unchanged at $95,000,- 

ooo, Mr. Wells proposes to increase the beer- 
| tax from $32,000,000 to $64.000,000, and the 

tobacco-tax from $32,000,000 to $60,000,000, 

|thus increasing the internal revenne from» 
| $159,000,000 to $219,000,000. This is about 

| $24,000,000 in excess of the ordinary expenses 
| of the Government, including interest on the 
public debt, and excluding pensions and the 
sugar-bounty. An addition of one cent a 
gallon to the spirit-tax means in round num- 
bers a million dollars a year to the Treasury. 

There are three reasons that convince some 

students of the internal revenue that the spirit- 
tax can be increased $10,000,000 at least, and 

probably $35,000,000. One of these Mr. Wells 
recognizes; it is the concentration of distilling 
into the hands of a few great corporations that 
are interested in assisting the Internal Revenue 
officers in the detection of illicit distilling. The 
| other two considerations are the improvements 
| in the machinery inthe Internal Revenue Office, 
and the fact that the inaccessible portion of 
the ‘‘ moonshine” region has been reduced in 
' twenty-five years, 
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The British House of Lords, by a vote of 
-419 to 41, rejected the Irish Home-Rule Bill. 


Gladstone and the Lords. 


The Tribune, New York.—The House of 
Lords in arraying itself against the Home- 
Rule Bill is assailing an antagonist who has 
measured swords with it many times. The 
great Commoner has earned his title of cham- 
ers of the masses against theclasses. . . . 
t is not, then, a new experience for the 
‘veteran Commoner to find himself in opposi- 
tion to the House of Lords. The great reform 
measures, which have been the landmarks of 
‘the political progress of the Victorian reign, 
have been established with his codperation and 
not infrequently under his leadership; and 
the Lords have blocked enlightened legisla- 
‘tion as long as they could or as often as they 
dared, and in the end their resistance has been 
‘overcome. In rejecting the Home-Rule Bill 
the privileged classes will exercise the right 
of suspensive‘veto of a controversial measure, 
which has passed the Commons with a small 
majority after a prolonged and embittered 
“struggle. Mr. Gladstone cannot have recourse 
to any of the expedients adopted when the 
Paper Duties were repealed or when Army- 
Purchase was abolished. His appeal must be 
thade sooner or later to the general electorate; 
and if Home Rule be sustained the suspensive 
veto will not be repeated, whatever may be 
Lord Salisbury’s menacesat thistime. . . . 
The Lords cannot obstruct the enactment of 
a Home-Rule Bill by a new Gladstonian Parlia- 
ment without endangering their legislative ex- 
istence. Their power begins and ends with 
forcing an appeal to the people. 


How Gladstone Will Act. 


The Sun, New York.—We may take for 
granted, then, that Mr. Gladstone will not fol- 
low the precedent set by Lord Bolingbroke, 
and invoked, though not actually applied, by 
Ear! Grey in 1832, but will deal with the Lords 
quite as effectually in another way. He will 
take his own time about dissolving Parliament, 
and, although the consideration of his ad- 
vanced age may incline him not to postpone a 
general election beyond the next spring or 
summer, he will see to it that most of the 
pledges made in the Newcastle programme 
have first been fulfilled, so far &s it lies with the 
House of Commons to fulfill them. . . . 
If, on the ensuing appeal to the people he 
again obtains a majority of the House of Com- 
mons, he will at once introduce the Home-Rule 
Bill anew, probably in precisely the same form 
as it now wears, in order to minimize the 
pretexts for debate. Sent up a second time to 
the Lords, it will, we presume, be allowed to 
pass, the Unionists either absenting them- 
‘seives or declining to vote. For the Unionist 
Peers to reject the Bill a second time, after a 
general election turning on the Home-Rule 
issue, would be an act of suicide. Public 
opinion would then justify Mr. Gladstone in 
resoriing toa precedent furnished in the his- 
tory of the Long Parliament, and in introdu- 
cing resolutions to the effect that the House of 
Lords, having outlived its usefulness, and no 
longer discharging any functionexcept that of 
thwarting the Nation’s will, ought to be, and 
‘is, declared abolished. Having passed such a 
resolution, the House of Commons could en- 
‘force it by refusing to recognize the existence 
of the Upper Chamber. That is the way the 
House of Lords was dealt with by the peo- 
ple’s representatives two hundred and forty odd 
years ago. Scarcely any one doubts that Mr. 


. Gladstone will win at the next general elec- 


tion, provided he adheres to his present 

rogramme of first carrying through the 

ouse of Commons a number of measures 
calculated to meet the wishes of the English 
people. As the chances are, therefore, that 
the Lords will have to swallow the Home-Rule 
Bill in the end, they could do it with a better 
grace, it may be thought, had they suffered 
their Chamber to be divided more equally when 
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they threw out the Bill on Friday. That is 
true enough. The prestige and dignity of the 
Peers will be impaired by the discovery that 
their imposing demonstration against Home 
Rule was, after all,a sham. But Lord Salis- 
bury seems to have thought that of two evils 
this was the less, the thing to be avoided at all 
hazards being the creation of a considerable 
body of new Peers. By the course which he 
pursued on Friday he has kept the House of 
Lords intact, and compelled an appeal to the 
constituencies. 


Hastening the Inevitable. 


The Advertiser, New York.—The House of 
Lords has, probably, not added to its popular- 
ity by the conspicuously contemptuous manner 
in which it rejected the Home-Rule Bill. The 
proposition has been discussed for many years. 
It has occupied the attention of all classes. It 
has risen to the dignity of an issue of the first 
class and nothing that has come before Parlia- 
ment during the last decade, at least, has over- 
shadowed it. The House of Commons, the 
body representing the people, being composed 
of men chosen by the people to serve them 
and to crystallize into the form of law the 
wishes and desires of the people, had devoted 
many long months—nay, even years—to the 
most thorough and exhaustive discussion 
of the question from every conceivable 
point of view. Mr. Gladstone, after many 
years of hard work and devotion to the 
cause of the people, had consecrated the 
last years of his useful life to the work, and 
had presented the Bill as the concrete ex- 
pression of the judgment of the majority of 
the people—had fought for it courageously and 
laboriously. It was entitled to be at least 
treated with respect. But the House of Lords, 
composed for the most part of men who hold 
seats because of the accident of their birth— 
not because they are learned, wise, patriotic, 
or in any sense worthy, receives the Bill with 
jeers, derides and makes sport of it, and with- 
out giving it even the scant courtesy of any- 
thing resembling consideration, kicks it, incon- 
tinently, out of doors! That this performance 
will add to the unpopularity of the body asa 
part of the ‘‘ Constitutional” government of 
Great Britain, cannot be denied. It hastens 
the day of the abolition of the institution. 


The Remedy. 


The Times, New York.—To the Lords the 
Home-Rule Question is not a party question. 
It is a question of privilege on the part of the 
privileged classes of which the House of Lords 





consists. . . The usual storm of indig- | 
nation has broken out in the Liberal press 
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demonstration of Conservative opposition as 
would force Mr. Gladstone to appeal to the 
country, but it does not seem likely to succeed. 
The Queen evidently desires Mr. Gladstone to 
resign, so as to have a fresh vote taken on the 
Home-Rule issue, which, it is believed, would 
result in the defeat of the Liberals at the polls; 
but this would not accord with Gladstone’s 
policy, which appears to be to continue in 
office until a number of popular English meas- 
ures has been passed, and upon the strength 
thus gained make his appeal to the country 
later on. If he should refuse to resign or 
to appeal to the country, as he is believed 
to have done, the Queen may exert her 
prerogative and dismiss the present Min- 
isters, but she is not likely to take a step 
that would involve her in the popular out- 
cry against the House of Lords. The 
opposition to the Upper House is likely to 
be greatly strengthened by the discussion that 
will follow the great vote against Home Rule. 
The Home-Rule principle would probably be 
given a severe blow if Gladstone should take 
an appeal at this time, whereas if he should 
wait or force the Queen to dismiss him, the 
Liberals would derive advantage from the big- 
ness of the vote against them in the Upper 
House. It is probable that on the Home-Rule 
question the voters of the Nation are pretty 
evenly divided, and the sentiment in its favor 
will have to be strengthened before a success- 
ful assault can be made upon the Lords. Both 
sides understand this, and for that reason the 
‘Tories are trying to force an immediate elec- 
tion, and Gladstone prefers to delay the join- 
ing of issue. The Queen could, if she chose 
to do so, help her Tory friends, but, if she is 
discreet, she will avoid such direct interfe- 
rence as would fan the flames of Radicalism 
and involve the Royal family in the battle 
between the Lords and the Commons. 


The House of Lords Must Submit. 


The Commercial Gazette, Cinctnnati.—The 
House of Lords represents only the Established 
Church and the aristocracy; they are there be- 
cause they are the holders of titles conferred 
by the Crown or inherited; in no-sense do they 
fairly represent the people, for the simple 
reason that they are not elected. The infer- 
iority of the House of Lords as compared with 
the Commons is fairly illustrated by the state- 
ment that there are not over half a dozen mem- 
bers of that body of several hundred who could 
speak on the Irish question, or any other lead- 
ing question, without bringing upon themselves 
the ridicule of the country. This is an _ illus- 
tration of the intellectual degeneracy of the 
English aristocracy. ‘The House of 





upon the rejection of the Home-Rule Bill, and | Lords has never dared, or at least has not within 
the usual cry has arisen for the abolition of the | Tecemt years, to persistently antagonize the 
House of Lords. It is safe to say that it will | House of Commons ; it stands upon very un- 
be no more effective now than it has been | ceftain grounds; it has not the respect or con- 
heretofore. When the Bill comes to them | — of the 5a, a oe wll mes 1S 
i i i | rapidly growing in Great Britain that the peo- 
apes cage te pad ee ae | le ane 6 a for it. Itis in danger Se 
lar mandate, the Lords will submit, and that | ag fit aa ik cua ae 8 or 
will be the end of the matter. The trouble | fore, of being destroyec o rer. See . vere 
with the House of Lords is that while in theory | $ "© country in the world, except perhaps in 
it represents property, in practice it represents | the United States, where public opinion is 
only one kind of property, and that a kind of | more powerful than in England, and that pub- 
eee weenie Sel Ao tar in the Howe of Comenns. 
ing. . . . Atany rate, the fact is that the ne a: an 
Broo A ea ee Ey oo Some eae og oe 
est represented in the House o ords, re | < ee , p 
Lords represent that interest as exclusively as| ave a full — fair opportunity to test the 
the Senators from our own silver States repre- | problem of self-government. 
sent silver. . The remedy is not to} 
, : ns Represent the People. 
abolish the House of Lords. Certainly to The Commo P P 
abolish it without providing for it some substi-| 7%e Observer, New York.—The defeat of a 
tute that should fulfill the same purpose of | measure by the Lords does not involve the 
arresting what may be only a temporary and | dissolution of Parliament, nor can it reason- 
passing delusion would be a most injudicious | ably be demanded that that body shall be dis- 
and dangerous thing todo. The thing to do, | solved in order that a vote shall be taken by 
it seems, is to alter the constitution of the| the constituencies on all the details of the 
House of Lords so that it should represent | Home-Rule Bill. Two elections have already 
not one British interest alone, but all | been held on the Home-Rule issue, and in the 
British interests. | last one the country reversed its former deci- 
sion, and put the Gladstonians in power with a 
The Queen and Mr. Gladstone. direct mandate to establish a Parliament in 
The Public Ledger, Philadelphia.—The pur-| Dublin. If the Bill was not before the voters 
pose of calling out all the Lords and Bishops|at the election, they knew substantially what 
to vote against the Bill was to make such a‘ the measure would be, and knew the man who 
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would frame it, and in any case it would be 
folly to say that the representatives of the peo- 
ple, authorized to make laws, shall submit 
them for ratification to the electors. . . . 
It may be expected, of course, that efforts will 
be made by the Unionist® to force a dissolu- 
tion, in order to prevent the passage through 
the Commons of the electoral reform and other 
measures which, if passed, will deprive them 
of any hope of winning at the next election. 
Indeed, the suggestion has already been made 
that the Queen should dismiss Mr. Gladstone 
and appoint Lord Salisbury to form a Govern- 
ment for the explicit purpose of at once sub- 
mitting the Home-Rule Bill to the country, 
procedure quite within Her Majesty’s power. 
The suggestion is, however, opposed by the 
more sober Conservatives as too dangerous, 
the British electorate being now far too demo- 
cratic to tolerate such interference on the part 
of the Queen, and Mr, Gladstone will doubtless 
be permitted to go on with the legislation to 
which his Government is committed, and for 
which he has asked the full time of the Com- 
mons, 


The House of Lords May Be Abolished. 


The Bee, Omaha.—British public opinion 
has been steadily advancing in the direction of 
a larger exercise of popular rights and of a 
greater participation of the masses in the 
affairs of Government. The suffrage, relieved 
of the limitations and the restrictions of a few 
years ago, has given to nearly all the people 
the right of representation. What the masses 
of Englishmen enjoy and cherish in this 
respect they will not deny to Irishmen, and if 
a House of Lords obstinately persists in ignor- 
ing and defying the popular will, the people 
will deprive it of its prerogatives, and if need 
be sweep it out of existence. With Mr. 
Gladstone the intelligent masses of Great 
Britain have faith in national liberty, and like 
him also they will repel the charge than any 
particular branch of the race is incapable of 
self government ‘‘ when every other branch 
has displayed capability on the same subject, 
and has attained to success which is an ex- 
ample to the world.” The power of wealth 
and of class influence is undoubtedly still 
strong in England, but it is declining, and it 
will gain nothing by the rejection of the 
Home-Rule Bill by the House of Lords. 


The People Against the Peers. 

The Evening Post, Chicago. — An over- 
whelming rejection of the Home-Rule Bill— 
following closely upon a rejection of the 
Betterment-Ciauses inserted by the Commons 
in the London Improvements Bill—will aggra- 
vate the jealousy which many otherwise luke- 
warm Englishmen feel with regard to the in- 
terference of the Peers in matters distinctively 
popular. Voters who have given Mr. Glad- 
stone their support for his own sake rather 
than the sake of his cause, will find now a 
motive for action on the broader ground of 
political principle; and it is quite within the 
range of probabilities that the rejection of this 
noble and humane measure by the Peers—not 
solely on its merits, but because of its partisan 
threat to Tory domination—will precipitate a 
crisis that may destroy the hereditary Cham- 
ber. The English people want Home Rule 
for Ireland, but even more ardently they want 
popular government for themselves. The 
assertion by Joseph Chamberlain that ‘* to 
give Irish partisan tyrants the supremacy they 
ask in Ireland will be to injure popular gov- 
ernment in Ireland ” is the last resort of des- 
pairing mendacity. 


Renew the Fight. 


United Ireland, Dublin.—The Home-Rule 
Bill will be rejected by the Lords. What.then? 
It is to be shelved to make way for the New- 
castle programme, or is it still to block the 
way. We hear already that to introduce it 
next year in the House of Commons would be 
simply to play into the hands of the Opposi- 
tion. When Mr. Parnell prophesied that the 
Bill would be hung up, he was sneered at as 
a prophet of evil who wished his prophesy to 
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likely that the Liberals, if they are allowed, | 
will hang it up. The McCarthyites have shown 
so complacent a disposition that it is doubt- 
ful whether they would offer any serious 
opposition “to such a course if the Liberal 
leaders decided to adopt it. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is of the utmost importance that 
we should be ready to renew the fight to keep 
the Bill in the forefront of the Liberal pro- 
gramme. It was only by hard fighting it was 
placed there, it is only by fighting it will be 
kept there. 


Will Exasperate the Masses: 


Lhe American, Baltimore.—The energy and 
vehemence of their opposition will betray 
them. The immense majority with which 
they propose to swamp the Bill will exasperate 
the masses in Great Britain, and it will be re- 
markable if it does not largely increase the 
vote for Home Rule at the next general elec- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone is accounted a very saga- 
cious politician, but there are not wanting those 
who think that after this hostile demonstra- 
tion of the Peers, it would be wiser politics to 
dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the country 
while indignation is at a white heat. Two 
strings to one’s bow is not always the safest 
policy, especially if one string is worn thread- 
bare and the other is untried and suspected. 
The audacity, if promptly answered, becomes 
a mere empty menace; but if it causes the 
pigeon-holing of Home Rule for an _ indefinite 
period, it is thus given a fictitious importance, 
while the wrath of the people will be allowed 
to wear itself out. ‘* Strike while the iron is 
hot,” seems to be an appropriate motto in this 
connection. 


The Minority Against the Majority. 
The Times, Philadelphia. — The present 
action of the House of Lords has been so 
largely discounted that very little has been 
heard of the usual demand for its abolition as 
a bar to progress. It is also very evident, just 
at present, that the Lordsare not acting merely | 
from caste-prejudice and constitutional con- 
servatism. They represent the feelings and 
the opinions of a strong and thoroughly united 
minority, and do, as a matter of fact, stand for 
a part of the public. In Great Britain to-day, 
to classify roughly, Pict, Scot, Celt, and Briton 
are divided against Saxon and Norman, and 
the battle must be won not by drawing the 
lines of this division sharper, but by gaining 
over the opposition. The process of convert- 
ing an overwhelming sentiment against Home 
Rule into a House-of-Commons majority for a 
Home-Rule Bill has been going on under our 
own eyes. What we now expect to see is the 
gradual accession of strength to the cause un. | 
til the House of Lords has really no public | 
sentiment behind it to which it can appeal. 











A “‘Symposium of Aristocracy.” 


| 
i 
| 
The Courier-Journal, Louisville.—Unfor- | 
tunately for the party of caste and privilege, | 
this is a case where numbersdo not count, save 
as they may contribute to serve the cause | 
against which they are arrayed. It may be in| 
the order of God’s Providence that these | 
Bourbons, stricken with judicial blindness, and 
utterly misinterpreting the signs of the times, | 


absurdity of a body of hereditary legislators 


darkness and oppression of the Twelfth. The 


drones abandoning their pleasures, often low, 
and not unfrequently shameful, and coming 
together to make a demonstration of their con- 
tempt for the people, and their determination to 
cling at all hazards to the ideas of the feudal age, 
the privileges which the free spirit of modern 
times treats as outworn and anachronistic, is 
well calculated to stir the blood of the lovers 
of freedom, and bring about a reaction that 
will surprise the leaders of this movement. 
This symposium of aristocracy may well turn 
out a Belshazzar’s feast, and we much mistake 
the temper of the British electorate if its 





come true. But it looks now not at all un- 





result be not as disastrous as that of its proto- 





type in that other Babylon which fell with less 
hideous sins to its discredit. 


spectacle of these hordes of utterly useless| All the 
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A “Caricature of Representation.” 


The Herald, Boston.—The House of Lords 
declares by a majority of more than ten to one 
against Home-Rule. The fact that this meas- 
ure has received a majority of the representa- 
tives elected by British suffrage is, primarily 
speaking, proof on the point we are making; 
but there will, of course, be a dissolution of 
Parliament, when the question will be directly 
submitted to the British voters. In any event, 
it is not to be expected that the decision there 
will indicate the House of Lords as anything 
like a fairly representative body of British 
opinion; but if it shall be shown at that time 
that the British people are absolutely in favor 
of a measure which ten to one of the House of 
Lords have voted against, we think it should 
be apparent that Great Britain presents in that 
body the nearest to a caricature of the princi- 
ples of representation that is afforded in any 
country that professes to be governed by leg- 
islation in the world, 


Gladstone Will Win. 

The Irish World, New York.—That the 
Home-Rule Bill will become Law within a year 
or two is as certain as it is that there is not in 
English history a single instance of the House 
of Lords being the victor in any great contest 
with the House of Commons, Many times 
within the past fifty years has the House of 
Lords rejected important Bills, only to be very 
soon compelled to pass them. ‘The rule in the 
House of Lords has been, in fact, rejection at 
first of every measure of popular reform. If 
the Lords did not reject the Home-Rule Bill 
they would be acting contrary to the unbroken 
precedent of their assembly. But the unbroken 
precedent is also that they have had later to 
pass every important Bill they first rejected, 
and to this precedent the case of the Home- 
Rule Bill will be no exception. The man and 
the party who have fought the battle of 
Home Rule for seven years throughout Great 
Britain and for eighty daysin the House of 
Commons, and have won in both, are mot go- 
ing to drop the fight when a few hundred Tory 
landlords, who represent nobody but them- 
selves, say ‘‘no” in the House of Lords. 


“Down With the Lords.” 

The Daily Chronicle, London.—Our reply is 
extremely simple. The abolition of the House 
of Lords becomes a plank of the Radical plat- 
form, and the clauses of the Home-Rule Bill 
providing for a Second Chamber in Ireland 
must be modified, Down with the House of 
Lords. It is useless mincing words. 


The Lords Cannot Defeat the Bill. 


The Post Intelligencer, Seattle.—The House 
of Lords cannot defeat the Home Rule Bill. 
The House of Lords, in 1832, threw out the 
Reform Bill three times, but it had to finally 
pass the Bill, all the same. Every measure 
carried by the Commons to extend the fran- 
chise; protect the poor voter; make education 
national; make the transfer of land free; re- 
lease the tenant from servitude to his land- 
lord, or to govern Ireland by any measures 


have gone to work in the best possible way to| more humane than pinning her to England by 
rouse the people of Great Britain to the | bayonets under a Coercion Act, has been re- 

| jected in the first instance by the House of 
who imagine they can marry the light and| Lords, as a matter of course, because the 
progress of the Nineteenth Century to the| House of Lords is a Chamber composed 


almost exclusively of the landlord class. 
liberal reforms projected’ in 
England, as land-reforms, franchise-reforms, 
reforms abolishing class-privileges in Church 
or State, are sure to be resisted by the 
| House of Lords with its very large Tory 
| majority of landlords. These Lords always 
| have to give in to the Commons inthe end, be- 
| cause they know that any serious resistance 
| would be the signal for their extinction as a 
body of hereditary legislators, whose power for 
obstructive mischief was shown when the 
| Lords threw out Gladstone’s Bill for the aboli- 
tion of the duty on paper in 1860, when they 
rejected the vote by ballot, when they re- 
jected the Irish Land Bill of 1881. These 




























































































~ a buzz-saw if it persists in its stupid policy of 
«chronic obstruction to the legislation -of the 


“theasures were all eventually enacted just as 
Home Rule for Ireland will be; but the obso- 
lete House of Lords is a monkey fooling with 


elective House of Commons. Some day it will 


~be legislated out of existence. 





HAMILTON FISH. 


The Tribune (Kep.), New York.—Mtr. Fish’s 
~career in public life was divided into two dis- 
‘tinct periods. He had been Governor of New 
“York and a Senator of the United States before 
the war. . . . His sudden recall to the 
labors of a responsible statésman occurred al- 
most immediately after President Grant's first 
inauguration and upon the retirement of Mr. 
Washburne from the Secretaryship of State 
- and his departure as Minister to France. Mr. 
\Fish's nomination to succeed Secretary Wash- 
burne, surprising as it was, possibly not less to 
himself than to the politicians of the day, was 
soon seen to be one of President Grant’s most 
fortunate appointments. A Secretary of less 
tact, of less skill in quieting the excited sensi- 
bilities of the people, or of less ability in 
appealing by his acts and propositions to that 
~ conservative common sense which, after all, 
has always won the day in every great crisis in 
the affairs of our country, could scarcely have 
‘piloted the Administration through the em 
barrassments that crowded about it... . 
Mr. Fish will rank in history with Jefferson, 
ohn Quincy Adams, Webster, Marcy, and 
laine, as among the greatest of our Secre- 
taries of State. 


The Times (Dem.), New York —The crown- 
‘ing event of Mr, Fish’s work in the State De- 
partment was, of course, the settlement by the 
Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration of the claims 
against Great Britain growing out of the dep- 
redations of Confederate cruisers fitted out in 
British ports, and commonly known as the 
Alabama Claims. In the essentially complete 

» harmony that has prevailed so long between 
the United States and Great Britain, it is not 
easy now to realize how very trying and deli- 

~-cate that task was, and only those who were 
familiar at the time with its various phases can 

~do justice to the wisdom, skill, candor, and 
unwearying energy with which Mr. Fish 
pursued it to a fortunate end. . . 
Mr. Fish may be regarded as practically the 
last of the statesmen bred and trained in the 
“school of the early Whigs who brought to the 
Republican Party a rare combination of con- 

~ servatism and of force. It is a school that 
seems now very much out of date, and at the 
present day we have few public: men who have 
its virtues while avoiding its faults. Yet his 
ideal is the one to which, sooner or later, the 

’ truly successful statesman must conform. To 
him official life was literally a service in which 
sacrifice and not reward was the chief feature, 
and from which no honor could be gathered 
save by faithful and honorable discharge of 

- duty. To public life he brought the same 
simple and unquestioning fidelity to a pure 

~ standard that he naturally observed in private 
life, and amid the difficult and mixed conditions 
of the time at the National Capital he was al- 
ways, as in his New York home, the upright 
and high-minded gentleman. 





EMIN PACHA. 


The Tribune, New York.—So many false 
«reports of Emin Pacha’s death have come to 
hand in the last half-dozen years that’ the 
world now looks with doubt upon such news 
when it is again put forward. Unhappily, 
however, these latest reports bear stronger 
marks of truths than any that have come 
‘before. They have come through different 
channels, but they agree on the main point 
and on the essential details, and there seems 
scarcely a reason for still disbelieving their 
- correctness. The last of the Soudan heroes 
has fallen a victim to the savage vengeance 
of those Arab miscreants against whom he 


THE 








ends one of the most picturesque careers | 
of modern times, and, on the whole, one) 
of the most useful lives ever devoted to the) 
enlightenment of the Dark Continent. . . . 
Heturned page after page of the hidden rec- 
ords of the Dark Continent and placed them | 
before the eyes of the world. He sent to 
Europe vast stores of objects to enrich mu- 
seums, and voluminous records to tell of the 
wonders that yet remained. Alone he did it, 
with his few friends, backed by no Government 
or chartered company. And now he falls be- 
neath the treacherous blade of some nameless 
Arab assassin, and his bones bleach in the 
trackless jungle. It is the ending Africa has 
given to many another hero; to none, perhaps, 
more worthy of honor and renown than Ed- 
ward Schnitzer—Emin, ‘‘ the Faithful.” 


The Sun, New York.—For fifteen years 
Emin Pacha—Edward Schnitzer, by birth— 
was weighted with great responsibilities, and 
his shoulders were broad enough to carry 
them. The minor weaknesses of his character 
will be forgotten, but the world will remember 
his notable achievements. Wholly cut off 
from civilization for five years, he yet main- 
tained firm control over a great territory, kept 
the natives at peace and made them helpful; 
and by promoting agriculture, and the making 
of cloth, leather, and other manufactures 
among his thousands of Egyptian dependents, 
he secured for them comparative comfort. 
Amid all his onerous duties, this man of 
thorough scientific instincts and training in- 
cessantly pursued his studies. 





THE CHURCH AND LABOR. 


Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, on Septem- 
ber goth, addressed the final meeting of the 
Labor Congress, taking for his subject ‘*.The 
Church and the Labor Movement.” The fol- 
lowing are the leading points of his address: 


“‘TIt is a matter of great moment for you to 
know the position which: a potent and world- 
wide Church takes upon the labor question. 
. . «+ Religion remains the strongest instinct 
and most vitalizing force of humanity. 

The Church is religion organized, religion put 
into working forms, and bent upon giving to 
its own principles concrete life among men. 
The cause of labor the Catholic Church has 
solemnly espoused. Her Supreme Pontiff, Leo 
XIII., has spoken in the encyclical ‘On the 
Condition of Labor." We have the clear state- 
ment of her convictions of ages and of her in- 
telligence of present evolutions of society and 
of the duties of Christians in present times. 
Leo XIII.! His name shall ever be memor- 
able in the annals of labor. A _ thinker, 
a statesman as well as a Pontiff, he has treated 
one after another the great questions which 
vex men’s minds, and no question has he 
treated with so much elevation of mind and so 
much warmth of affection as that of labor. 
His high intelligence, his commanding position 
as Prince of the Church he has put in the serv- 
ice of labor; better yet, he had given to labor 
his heart. ‘My title in the eyes of posterity,’ 
he said one day, ‘ let it be the workingman’s 
Pope.” . . Never were labor’s rights 
put upon a pedestal so firm and so sublime; 
they are the rights of God. Leo’s words are 
the charter of labor’s dignity and labor’s rights. 
Modern industrialism perceives nothing beyond 
the market in which it buys labor. Leo extends 
his hand over the laborer’s family and proclaims 
that wife and children as well as the laborer 
himself must live from the fruits of the laborer’s 
toil and live in a manner worthy of their 
human dignity. The time to labor is a most 
important question. The Pontiff lays down 
the general principles. ‘ A workman ought to 
have leisure and rest in proportion to the wear 
and tear on his strength, for the waste of 
Strength must be repaired by the cessation of 
work. In all agreements between masters and 
workpeople there is always the condition ex- 
pressed or understood that there be allowed 





* so long and so gallantly did battle. Thus 


proper rest for soul and body.’”’ 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, September 6. 

In the Senate, Mr. Voorhees withdraws his Early- 
Session Resolution..... In the House, the Code of 
Rules is adopted; the clause, borrowed from the 
rules of the Fifty-first Congress making 100 members 
a quorum of the Committee of the Whole. is stricken 
out; the Ways and Means Committee continues its 
hearing on Tariff revision...... The Massachusetts 
Prohibition State Convention nominates a full State 
theket.ci<6a. The Pan-American Medical Congress 
adopts a resolution recommending the temporary 
suspension of immigration — European countries 
in which cholera exists. -Col. J. G. B. Adams, of 
—— is elected commander: in-chief of the G. 
A. R. 


Advices from Brazil state that the officers of the 
naval fleet at Rio Janeiro have demanded the resig- 
nation of President Peixoto because he vetoed a 
Bill which made it impossible for the Vice-President 
to become President; a revolt is feared. 


Thursday, September 7. 

In the Senate, Mr. Stewart ends his three-days’ 
speech on the Silver question...... Mills, factories, 
and mines in many States resume operations...... 
Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary of state of the United 
States, dies at his home near Garrison, N. Y., aged 
8s years...... At the Pan-American Medical Con- 
gress, Prof. Ernest Hart, F.R.C.S., of [Iondon, 
delivers an address on ‘* The Ethics of the Medical 
Proression,”? in which he calls the Homeepaths 
** quacks.”’ 

‘The ex-King of Milan is stricken with apoplexy 
esepee The Brazihan Government stops all general 
communication by wire with Europe...... Yorkshire 
miners are rioting; troops are called out to restore 
order...... The German authorities officially pro- 
claim the Rhine to be infected with cholera, and 
bathing in it has been forbidden. 


Friday, September 8. 

In the Senate, Senator Faulkner, of West Virgiuia, 
deliversa speech, which is by some construed as a 
suggestion of compromise.... .The President nom- 
inates Theodore Runyon, of New Jersey, to be Am- 
bassador to Germany, and Albert S. Willis, of Ken- 
tucky, to be Minister to the Hawaiian Islands, 


‘rhe House of Lords rejects the Home-Rule Bill by 
a vote of 419 to 41; all the bishops voted with the 
majority...... Rioting continues in the mining-dis- 
tricts in the North of England...... Emperor William 
orders that all the exceptional laws enforced in 
Alsace and Lorraine since the war sliall be abolished, 


Saturday, September 9. 

In the Senate, Mr. Teller speaks against the Re- 
peal Bill; Messrs. Peffer and George speak on a 
resolution of inquiry in regard to the National Banks. 
ated Mrs, Cleveland gives birth toa daughter in the 
White House. 

Mr. Gladstone sends a despatch to the Queen by 
the hands of her Secretary, Sir Henry Ponsonby. It 
is is said thatin this despatch the Prime Minister 
declines to consent to a dissolution of Parliament. 
A despatch from Rio de Janeiro to the State De- 
partment at Washington says that martial law has 
been proclaimed at Rio. 


Sunday, September io, 


It is announced that the attendance at the World’s 
Fair during last week was 1,119,689, or more than 
the entire attendance during the month of May. 


Despatches from Rome say that the Vatican is 
about to begin a search-inquiry into the latest op- 
position to the Apostolic Delegate in the United 
States...... Four new cases of cholera are discovered 
in Berlin. 


Monday, September 11. 

In the Senate, Messrs. Teller and Pugh, speak 

against the Repeal Bili; Mr. Pugh announcing the 
purpose of himself and those who agree with him to 
fight unconditional repeal by all parliamentary 
means, as longas ‘‘their breath and strength last.’ 
esecee The Parliament of Religions opens at Chicago. 
bate The yacht Vigz/ant wins the third trial race and 
is selected by the America’s Cup Committee to defend 
the trophy against Lord Dunraven’s yacht. 


An alarming increase of cholera is reported in 
Nantes, France.....-. The House of Commons rejects 
a motion to reduce the pay of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army. 


Tuesday, September 12. 


In the Senate, Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, speaks 
against repeal...... The Convention called by the 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation, con- 
sisting of delegates from various commercial bodies 
throughout the country, meets in New York City; 
resolutions urging the repeal of the Silver-Purchase 
Law are adopted.....- The Ohio Republican cam- 
paign 1s opened at Akron, Ohio, with a speech by 
Governor McKinley...... An express train on the 
Lake-Shore Road is held up by masked robbers ; the 
express-car is blown open with dynamite...... The 
Directors of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company 
decide to issue $95,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds and 
retire their old debt. 

Despatches from Cape Town state that the Mata- 
bele tribe, under King Lobengula, are advancing in 
large numbers toward Mashonaland in South Africa 
Heepee M. Charles de Lesseps, who was sentenced to 
five years imprisonment for complicity in the Panama 
Canal scandal, was released after about six months’ 
imprisonment...... The Anti-German agitation of the 





Young Czechs continues in Prague; thirty-eight 
Young Czechs are arrested, 
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It is expected that Volume I. of the two-volume edition 
of the Dictionary will be ready for delivery about 
November rst, and the second volume (also the com- 
pleted single-volume edition) at an early date thereafter. 
Hence, after September 30th, the Special Advance Offers 
will be withdrawn. After that date the Dictionary will 
be sold only by subscription at the full prices: percopy, 
$12.00, single volume; $15.00, two-volume edition. The 
remarkable popularity that the work has already 
achieved appears in the fact that asingle contract has 


DICTIONARY 


Note the Following—Time Flies! 


C= SPECIAL OFFERS END POSITIVELY SEPTEMBER 30, 1893. 


After September 30th, the Price (Now $8) Will be Invariably $12. 
A SINGLE CONTRACT COVERING 90,000 COPIES! 


been closed for 90,000 copies, and this to supply the 
market of only a small section of the United States ! 

{38 Dicest subscribers who wish the Dictionary and 
have not yet subscribed, should sign and return Accept- 
ance of Special Offer at once. See below. 

The Dicest subscriber will miss it who neglects 
to send in his order for this great work now. After 
September 30, 1893, both publishers and agents will be 
bound by contract not to sell at less than the regular, 
full published prices. 








PRICE WHEN ISSUED, BOUND IN HEAVY SHEEP, IN ONE VOL,, $12; LN [WO VOLS., $15. TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, TILL SEPT. 30, 1893, IN 
ONE VOL., $8; IN TWO VOLS., $10. ONLY ONE DOLLAR NEED BE SENT \. ITH ORDER. Satisfaction Guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank Below. 


Twenty-five Cents Pays for a Copy of Handsomely Illustrated Prospectus, Containing Sample Pages, Colored Plate of Birds 
by Prang, Opinions of Critics Who Have Seen the Plan and Portions of the Work, etc. If You Purchase a Prospectus in 
This Way, and Afterward Accept Our Special Offer, Given Below, You May Deduct the Cost of the Prospectus From Price 
to be Paid for the Dictionary, and Need Send Only 75 Cents (Instead of $1.00) With Acceptance Blank. 


SOME OF ITS DISTINGUISHING 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning 
is given first ; other meanings follow in the “order 
of usage.”’ 

3. The Scientific Alphabet, prepared and recommended 
by the American Philological Association and 
adopted by the American Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words, 

4. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, 
under the direction of Prof. March, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and East-Indian philologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers. 

. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated. 

6. A committee of representative scholars will pass 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 

7. Every quotation is located, é. e., volume, page, etc., 


u 


are given. 

&. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

9. By treating in groups the names of stars, fruits, 
flowers, weights, measures, etc., we give these 
terms far more fully than any other dictionary. 
Very full lists of handicraft terms are grouped 
under the different trades, and the more important 
of these words will also be given vocabulary places. 

10. The different parts of each science are so treated 
that the definitionis easily traceable throughout 
all its branches. 

11. Antonyms as well as synonyma are given frequently ; 
also examples showing the proper use of prepo- 
sitions. 

12. The parts of compound words are separated by the 
German double hyphen (-); syllables are separated 
by the single hyphen (-). 

13. In the vocabulary, only proper names, or proper 
terms derived from them, are printed with initial 
capital letters. 


, 14. The work will contain over 2,200 pages; over 
280,000 words; more than twice the number of 
words in any other single-volume dictionary, and 
50,000 more than in any other dictionary of the 
language, 

it has many other points of advantage, some of which 
may be of more value to the reader than those 
enumerated above. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with nearly 5 000 engravings, on the 
pages with the words they illustrate (including exquisite 

| colored plates by Prang). 

The hearty welcome extended the Dictionary in 
other English-speaking countries is most gratify- 
ing, and is highly complimentary to American 
scholarship, so largely represented in the work. 
Should be Promptly Secured for the 

Schools and Colleges in Ireland. 


Tue Irisu Catuo ic, Dublin, Ireland, says: ** It is 
safe to assert that for at least a century to come it will | 
retain the position which will render its designation 
[Standard] exactly fittng. . The STaAnparpD 
DicTIONARY will far surpass anything of the same 
nature which has ever been published. For our 
schools and colleges it should be promptly secured.”’ 


Needed in London. } 
Justice, London, England: “It will be a superb | 
work, and I often wish that some of my correspondents | 
had such a reference book.”’ | 
The Opinion of the Greatest Scientific 
Authority in England, 


Nature, London, England: ** The Stanparp Dic- 
TIONARY will be the handiest. simplest, and most trust- 
worthy publication of its kind.” 


From Oxford University (England), 
Pror. A. H. Sayce: ‘** Will deserve all the encomia 
passed upon it,” 
From the British Museum, 


F. G. Kenyon, M. A., of the British Museum, Lon- 
don, Eng: ** The Prospectus helps one to realize more 
fully what a mass of information the Dicrionary will 
contain, and what an admirably useful volume it will 
be.’ 


** Surpasses all Similar Works,” 


Witu1amM Hanp Brownz, M. D., Professor of English 
Literature, Johns Hopkins University : “In accuracy, 


clearness, and fulness, within its prescribed limits, it 
r 


’ 


surpasses all similar works, 


A Remarkable Work, 

Tue Scientiric AMERICAN, Vew York, N. ¥: “* Tar 
STANDARD Dicrionary will be a remarkable work. 
- « . Werecommend all who are interested either in 
teaching, or in a good, common-sense Dictionary to 
send for the Prospectus.” 


What the U. 8S. Commissioner of 
Education says: 


_Hon. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C: ** It (the prospectus) promises 
new developments of great value.”’ 


From Yale University. 
Pror. Thomas D. Goopett: ** Will certainly meet 
my daily needs better than any other single-volume 
dictionary in existence.”’ 


From the Smithsonian Institution. 

G. Brown Goong, Px.D.: * The new Dictionary 
will be to words what we hope the National Museum 
will some time become to concrete things. The ar- 
rangement of definitions is very hke that which we 


— found so admirably serviceable at the Museum 
| lately.”’ 


Our Special Advance Offer 


is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 


Not good unless returned to us be- 
fore September zo, 1893, which please read, 
sign, and return, or a copy of it: 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, New Yorx. 
I accept Foue offer for a copy of your 
STANDARD DICTIONARY (bound in sheep), and 


| herewith forward you Ong Dotuan in part payment 


for the same, and will forward you the remaining 
SEvEN DoLiars* when you notify me that it is ready 
for delivery. It is understood that if I am not satisfied 
with the work I shall be at liberty to send it back 
within three days after I receive it. and you will 
return my money. 


GA GNOB aia.n <.0000500004940090009dgnevanines chanetesne eevee 
Bo Quicesccccccconssicasccsashbbgawedvescocd ovescoccocecs 
DAME... 0000000 c0cceenes ME. 0 ccccseres ececcccvcccce sess 


*If Wanted Bound in Two Volumes, mark out the 
word Srven and write over it the word Ning. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY 





e 
A new invention for duplicating Time 


copies of writings or drawings. | Flies! 


| Special Offers End Positively 
September 30, 1893. 
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I After September 3oth, the Price 
: | (Now $8) Will be Invariably $12. 
From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced } A Single Contract Covering 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and , 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. MH 90,000 Copies! . 
I} 
LAWTON & CO., 
AY [ss SEE PRECEDING PAGE. 
20 Vesey Street, New York. \ 
\ } 
Wi f// 


+ + - KA ae Aeeokeis of the + + + 
TOTALABSTINENGE LIFE INSURANGE ASSOCIATION 


OF CHICAGO. 
The fact that a temperance man was essentially a safer risk for life insurance than a drinking man, was 
recognized years ago. AND IT’S A FACT STILL. 
Believing in temperance as a principle and adapting it to business, its founders established 


TheAmericanTemperanceLife InsuranceAssociation 
OF NEW YORE. 


This was the pioneer organization along this line, and it is to-day the only one occupying the field as 
an out-and-out Temperance Insurance Company. 


NOW TO THE POINT. 


You are about to re-insure or to transfer your policy to another company. Can you think of any good 
reason why you should not place it with The American Temperance Life Insurance Association, rather than 
with some other company not organized for temperance people ? 























‘ younger’members, instead of excessive rates charged by old-line companies. 
‘ or transfer blanks and other information, address, at once, 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FRANK DELANO, Pres’t 187 BROADWAY N. Y. GEO. E. GODWARD, Sec’y. 


SP pw 


A Company which establishes a Special Temperance Branch or Section simply to cover your case, is not in 
, a position to give you the best service. The temperance por‘‘on is a mere incident to such a company, while 
\ with this company it is its single and sole purpose and aim. Granting the security of both as to financial 
t standing, which should you choose? We want your membership and your influence. To that end we . 
‘ \\ 
if MAKE YOU THIS OFFER: ) 
thy {= Members of the Total Abstinence Company of Chicago will be accepted on the basis of their original ( 
\ it application, and without a medical re-examination The Membership Fee, which is usually charged upon ¢ 
i | entering, WILL ALSO BE REMITTED, so that your insurance is YK 
Mh ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT COST FOR 30 DAYS. \ 
x ) This is the only regular Life Insurance een: | in the country insuring only total abstainers. It is now 2 
RN absorbing the membership of temperance orders, and proposes to continue until it is the strongest temperance a 
vy organization in the world. = i 
RY nN This Association insures members whose ages are forty-five and upward at a fair imcrease over the cost of ‘ H 
nN 












